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The First Courts in Western Pennsylvania* 


In entitling this article, “The First Courts in Western 
Pennsylvania,” I refer to the courts held at “the house of 
Robert Hanna,” Hanna’s or Hanna’s Town, formerly a set- 
tlement of possibly thirty log houses at its best, but now 
only an historic memory in the present Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania. Not only were these courts the first 
civil courts held in Western Pennsylvania, but they were 
the first English courts held west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, or , more properly speaking, the Appalachian mount- 
ian system; and yet many of the historians of Allegheny 
County have either intentionally omitted, or failed to record, 
the beginnings of their own county as shown in the records 
of “Old Westmoreland.” 

The French, by admitted prior exploration and military 
occupation, laid claim to the whole of the Mississippi Valley 
including the Ohio and its tributaries; but their govern- 
ment was essentially a military one and there are no records 
of any civil courts held by them throughout all this vast 
territory up to the time of their expulsion therefrom by the 
English. As to the English, their first permanent settle- 
ments west of the Alleghenies were in Western Pennsylvan- 
ia, a fact of which we living here should be extremly proud. 
Hence came their early courts, for no English settlement 
ever remained long without administration therein of Eng- 
lish jurisdiction in regular civil courts. 
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The history of these first courts must necessarily begin 
with the territorial limits of the first county whose juris- 
diction extended over Western Pennsylvania. This was 
Cumberland County, the sixth county in the proprietary 
province of Pennsylvania, chronologically speaking, when 
erected out of Lancaster County by act of the provincial as- 
sembly dated 27 January 1750. (1) It’s jurisdiction, however, 
did not extend into Western Pennsylvania until 5 November 
1768, when, by a treaty made at Fort Stanwix, N. Y., near 
the present town of Rome, with the confederated tribes of 
Indians known as the “Six Nations,” there was conveyed to 
the proprietaries of the Province of Pennsylvania, a large 
tract of territory reaching from the north-eastern corner 
of the province to the south-western corner and including 
all of south-western Pennsylvania that lies west of Laurel 
Hill, the westernmost ridge of the Allegheny Mountains. (2) 
Up to this time, however, the western boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania had not been settled by agreement, nor definitely lo- 
cated by survey. 

It should be noted here that, though the charter of land 
in the “New World”, made by Charles II of England to Wil- 
liam Penn on 4 March 1681 and given the name of Pennsyl- 
vania, was both fixed as to boundaries and absolute as to 
ownership, still the Penns never claimed, nor tried to exer- 
cise, final jurisdiction over any part of the province as grant- 
ed to them until they had first purchased the prior recogniz- 
ed inherent rights of the Indians. Accordingly many such 
purchases were made, covered by thirty-one treaties of 
which some were deeds of lands, others releases of rights 
therein, and still others declarations as to disputed boun- 
daries of earlier purchases. (3) 

The treaty made with the “Six Nations” on 5 November 
1768 was known as the “New Purchase” and much of the 
territory covered by it was added to the jurisdiction of Cum- 
berland County including that section of Pennsylvania in 
which we are peculiarly interested, namely, the south-west- 
ern. In 1770, we note the names of Arthur St. Clair, William 
Crawford, Thomas Gist, and Dorsey Pentecost, among the 
justices of the peace, having been appointed (4) for that 
part of Cumberland County west of Laurel Hill; but we find 
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no record of the exercise of their official duties as such 
justices of the peace, though this office at that time was of 
a quasi-judicial character and any three justices could hold 
certain courts. All of these men, however, were later well 
known as makers of history in Western Pennsylvania and 
two of them at least, Arthur St. Clair as Major General in 
the Continental Army and William Crawford as Colonel in 
expeditions against the Indians, figured nationally. 


On 9 March 1771, there was erected out of Cumberland 
County, a new county named Bedford for Bedford Town, 
earlier known as Fort Bedford and earlier still as Ray’s 
Town, which became the new county seat where the first 
court of “Quarter Sessions of the Peace and Jail Delivery” 
was held on 16 April 1771. (5) The reasons assigned for the 
erection of this new county were “the great hardships the 
inhabitants of the western parts of the county of Cumber- 
land lie under from being so remote from the present seat 
of judicature and the public offices.” (6) The County seat of 
Cumberland county at that time was Carlisle having been 
moved shortly after the organization of the county, but not 
without much bitter controversy among the early settlers, 
from Shippensburg, (7) a paltry distance of twenty-two 
miles; and yet the early settlers at Pittsburgh had to travel 
the intervening distance over almost roadless mountains to 
seek redress in a court of justice at Carlisle, one hundred and 
eighty-eight miles distant. 

In accordance with the act of the provincial assembly 
erecting Bedford county, it extended from the west branch 
of the Susquehanna and the Cove, or Tuscarora Mountain, 
westward to the boundary of the province, then recognized 
as Virginia, and southward to the southern boundary of 
Pennsylvania, which, after the Maryland dispute had been 
settled, was the new “Mason and Dixon’s Line.” The lack of 
any specific declaration as to the western boundary of the 
province was due to the old claim of Virginia as to ownership 
of at least southwestern Pennsylvania, a claim which was 
based on the grant to the London Company made by James 
I in 1609. Later this dispute became more bitter, resulting 
in open dissension, riotings and destruction of property, 
rival courts, seizure and imprisonment of contending parties, 
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and also loss of life through the Indian uprising that was 
fostered, at least indirectly, by some of the Virginia adher- 
ents, resulting in what is known as “Dunmore’s War.” (8) 

Within two years after the erection of Bedford County, 
its inhabitants residing west of Laurel Hill were petitioning 
the proprietaries of the province for the erection of a new 
county, reciting their needs and the disadvantages they lab- 
ored under due to lack of adequate roads and their great dis- 
tance from the couny seat, Bedford Town. (9) On the other 
hand, the authorities of the county had had great difficulty 
in enforcing, west of Laurel Hill, the orders and decrees of 
the courts and greater difficulty still in collecting taxes and 
assessments. (10) As a matter of fact, the frontier settlers 
of those days objected most strenuously to any abridgment 
of their civil rights and chief among such abridgments 
they placed the levying of taxes. On this point, some one 
has said that the early Scotch-Irish settlers [and they pre- 
dominated in Western Pennsylvania in those days, I am 
proud to say| always managed to keep at least one step 
ahead of the tax collector, moving the frontier forward as 
the tax collector advanced. 

So stood the administration of justice in Western Penn- 
sylvania until in 1773, when, in accordance with an Act of 
the provincial assembly passed on 26 February, (11) a new 
county was erected and named Westmoreland for the county 
of that name adjoining Cumberland in the north of England. 
It is interesting to note here that Westmoreland was the last 
county erected under the hereditary proprietors, the Penns, 
and too, owing to the Declaration of Independence and the 
first constitution of the state adopted in 1776, the last under 
English rule, for the Penns, being Tories, lost all their prop- 
erty during the Revolution. It was also the first county, and 
in fact the only county, west of the Alleghenies, to adminis- 
ter English common law under His Majesty, the King of 
England. 

The new county, Westmoreland, was carved entirely out 
of Bedford County. Its bounds began where the Youghio- 
gheny River crosses the southern boundary line of the prov- 
ince, thence down said river to Laurel Hill and thence north- 
east along Laurel Hill to Cherry Tree, a point in present In- 
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diana Co., mentioned in the Indian Treaty of 5 November 
1768; thence a little north of west along the line set out in 
said treaty to Kittanning on the Allegheny River and thence 
down this river and along the Ohio to the western limits of 
the province, not as yet definitely determined; thence along 
such unknown western boundary to the southern boundary 
of the province which had shortly before been agreed upon 
with Marylnad and known, after its survey and location, as 
“Mason and Dixon’s Line.” (12) It was all that part of the 
purchase made by the Penns from the Six Nations in 1768 
that lay west of Laurel Hill. 

In 1779, the territorial dispute with Virginia was fi- 
nally settled and Virginia withdrew all claim to any part of 
the Province Pennsylvania as granted to William Penn. (13) 
Accordingly “Mason and Dixon’s Line”, earlier agreed upon 
as the boundary between Maryland and Pennsylvania, the 
running of which line had been pushed beyond the western 
limit of Maryland until stopped by the Indians at Dunkard 
Creek, present Greene County, on 9 October 1767, (14) was 
completed by survey to the extent of five degrees of longi- 
tude west of the Delaware River and definitely marked. (16) 
Likewise the western boundary line of the state was survey- 
ed and marked. (16) These surveys finally settled the extent 
of the territory that came under the jurisdiction of the new 
Westmoreland. Later the purchase made from the Indians 
within the original province, in 1784, (17) gave additional 
territory to the new county. This purchase, made by the new 
State of Pennsylvania, comprised its north-western section 
with the exception of the Erie Triangle, and covered almost a 
third of the state in area. 

Of this purchase from the Indians in 1784, all that part 
west of the Allegheny River was added to the new West- 
moreland. As a result, its size was such that out of it, from 
time to time, there have been erected fifteen counties, either 
in whole or in part, in addition to the present Westmoreland. 
The first three counties so erected were: Washington on 28 
March 1781, (18) Fayette on 26 September 1783, (19) ana 
Allegheny on 24 September 1788. (20) Petitions for the 
erection of this last named county were first presented to 
the Assembly of the new state on 7 March 1785 (21) and at 
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regular intervals thereafter, but it almost seems as though 
they played politics in the Pennsylvania Legislature even in 
those days, for the various petitions and resolutions for this 
new county, Allegheny, were regularly laid on the table for 
a period of more than three and a half years. (22) 

In addition to other provisions, the Act of the provincial 
assembly erecting Westmoreland County set the place of 
holding the first election in the new county as “the house oi 
Robert Hanna” and also provided the same location for hold- 
ing the courts until a court house and jail should be built. 
(23) “The house of Robert Hanna” does not seem like a 
very definite location for the first county seat in all that 
vast and almost unknown territory west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Fortunately, Robert Hanna’s house was well 
known in those days for he was a man of much force and in- 
fluence and had been one of the Justices that sat at the first 
court held in Bedford County on 16 April 1771. (24) As we 
shall see later, a jail was built at Hanna’s Town but no court 
house, for the small faction, apparently headed by Robert 
Hanna, that was able to locate the new county seat at “the 
house of Robert Hanna”, was also able for twelve years and 
more to prevent the erection of a court house, fearing doubt- 
less, that, if the project were broached, the opposing faction 
headed by Arthur St. Clair would thus be able to select an- 
other settlement as the county seat. The coming of the 
Revolution and the conditions existing throughout its 
length undoubtedly helped to delay any change; but the 
burning of Hanna’s Town by the Indians in 1782 (25) 
brought a crisis in the situation. Still as “the house of Rob- 
ert Hanna” had been saved from destruction, the sessions 
of the courts were continued there until in January 1787 
when the first court was held in the new court house, (26) a 
small brick building at Greensburg which had been chosen 
as the new county seat in 1785. 

Robert Hanna was a north county Irishman, Scotch- 
Irish in other words, who had earlier built himself a log 
house on the old Forbes Road, (27) around which had clus- 
tered other settlers with their cabins until, in 1773, Hanna’s 
or Hanna’s Town, containing about a dozen log houses, was 
the most important point between Fort Ligonier and Fort 
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Pitt, or Pittsburgh, being thirty miles east of the latter point 
and three miles north-east of Greensburg, or New Town, aq 
it was first known. 


On the day after the date of the erection of Westmore- 
land County, the Governor of the province sent to its as- 
sembly the names of twenty-six residents of the new 
county whom he nominated as justices of the county courts 
and justices of the peace, any three of whom, according 
to laws of the province, could hold the ordinary common 
pleas and quarter session courts. (28) 


Likewise, “The Honorable Richard Penn, Esquire, 
Lieutenant Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania” appointed Arthur St. Clair as “Pro- 
thonotary or principal clerk of the County Court of Com- 
mon Pleas” of the new county. He, by the way, had been 
the first Prothonotary, Recorder, and Clerk of Courts ot 
Bedford County. (29) His commission as Prothonotary 
of the new Westmoreland, dated 27 February 1773 ana 
signed by Richard Penn, is happily still among the records 
of the county at Greensburg. 

So, here at “the house of Robert Hanna”, in the midst 
of the almost trackless forest, peopled with hostile Indians 
and fraught with dangers from wild beasts, was the locale 
of the first administration of English jurisprudence in 
America west of the Appalachian Mountains. There stood 
this house, a log house, (30) not differing probably from 
the log cabins around it save in size, for, owing to demands 
of travellers on the Forbes Road, the first highway to the 
“Great West”, Robert Hanna had earlier opened a tavern, 
furnishing, as the old signs used to read, “Entertainment 
for Man and Beast.” Necessarily the fact of the tavern 
seems to indicate that “the house of Robert Hanna” was 
not of ordinary size, undoubtedly having more than one 
room on the ground floor and in all probability having a 
second story. However, no Grecian pillared portico, no 
Gothic windowed spire, nor Romanesque gilded dome 
marked that early court house. It’s only vaulted arches 


were those of the spreading trees of the virgin forest over- 
head. 
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And yet from this primitive house, “the house of 
Robert Hanna,” the court house, the jurisdiction of the 
new Westmoreland extended, from the year 1773 until after 
the close of the Revolution, over that vast territory in 
Western Pennsylvania included in the following present 
counties: Westmoreland, Washington, Fayette, Allegheny, 
Greene, Armstrong in part, Beaver, Butler, Crawford, Erie 
in part, Mercer, Venango in part, Warren in part, Indiana 
in part, Forest in part, and Lawrence. 

This brings us to that memorable first session of 
court in “Westmoreland of Old” on 6 April 1773, the mi- 
nutes of which, as held at “the house of Robert Hanna”, 
are fully preserved to us as are those of most of the 
succeeding sessions. They are now among the treasureu 
archives of the present Westmoreland in its modern, fire 
proof, granite court house whose dome is gilded anew each 
day by the first rays of the morning sun, rising o’er Laurel 
Hill, and tinged with the last rays of the setting sun as it 
sinks beyond the western foot hills of the Alleghenies. 

These minutes, in great part, were recorded for Pro- 
thonotary Arthur St. Clair, in a most painstaking manner, 
by his clerk, James Brison, who later, on the erection of 
Allegheny County in 1788, was appointed it’s first Pro- 
thonotary. The penmanship, neatness, and wording of 
these records make their perusal an extreme delight. The 
ink, used with a quill pen of course, is black and distinct 
in most places though many of the pages are yellowed and 
brittle with age. And now with these settings for the first 
administration of English jurisprudence west of the Alle- 
ghenies, let us see how justice was dispensed and punishment 
meted out to those poor unfortunates brought before these 
courts. I quote from 

“Session Docket Commencing April 6th, 1773 and 

Ending April Sessions 1783.” 

“At a Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
held at Robert Hanna’s Esquire for the County of West- 
moreland the sixth day of April in the thirteenth year of 
the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the third By the 
grace of God of Great Britain France and Ireland King 
Defender of the Faith &c. And in the year of our Lord 
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one thousand seven hundred and seventy three, before 
William Crawford Esquire and his associate Justices of the 
same Court. 

“The Court proceeded to divide the said County into 
the following Townships by the Limits & descriptions 
hereafter following viz’. This we will pass over, except 
to say that the following townships were laid out: Fair- 
field, Donnegal, Huntington, Mount Pleasant, Hempfield, 
Pitt, Tyrone, Springhill, Manallin, Rosstraver and Arm- 
strong. Some of these townships, as given metes and 
bounds, embraced two, or three, of our present counties in 
southwestern Pennsylvania. 

There follows the “Grand Inquest,” the names of the 
jurors being given as follows: 

= John Carnachan, Forem’n jr. 
John Carnachan Junior jur: 
Hughey Newal jur: 
Hugh Bays jur: 
Samuel McKee jur: 
Wendel Ourey jur: 
Garret Fickes affd: 
Samuel Waddle jur: 
9. James Carnachan jur: 
10. Hugh Brownlee jur: 
11. William Teegarden, jur: 
12. Garret Thomas jur: 
13. John Shields jur: 
14. Ezekiel Hickman jur: 
15. George McDowel jur: 
The first indictment is: 
| Forcible entry, true Bill Deft. 
“The King being three times solemnly 
V called appears not (process 
Garret Pendergrass jr. | awarded per Curr.) process issd 
Al Process issed” 

And this ends the record of the first case in the first 
English court held west of the Appalachian Mountains. 
However, happening to read a deed of early record in 
the mother county, Bedford, I cannot help speculating 
relative to this indictment of “Garret Pendergrass jr.” 


NJoOoupwnwr 


oe) 
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This deed, dated “in the month of February” 1770, is 
made by the Chiefs of the Six Nations of Indians. After 
reciting two grants of land previously made by the Chiefs 
of the Six Nations to Garret Pendergrass Sr., one of land 
where Bedford now stands and of which he had been 
dispossessed during the war between the French and the 
English, and the other of a tract of land called “Long 
Reach, near the mouth of Youghyagain” and of which he 
could not get possession owing to previous settlements, 
this deed grants to Garret Pendegrass, Jr., “full leave and 
liberty” __ “to settle on a tract of land on the north side 
of the Aligania River opposite to Fort Pitt, in form of a 
Cemi Circle, from said landing.” Possibly, therefore, he 
was indicted for trying to get possession of property in 
Allegheny. At any rate he apparently never appeared to 
defend the indictment and I do not find his name in the 
records of the Recorders office of Allegheny County. 
The second case is: 


“The King Forcible entry, (true bill) Defts. 
Vv Being three times called appear 
Patrick McGuching not (Process awarded per curr. 


Richard McGuching & (4 Process issd; Al Process 
Mark McGuching issd.) 
Mark McGuching one of the Defts. being arraigned 
pleads non Cul de hoc atty Genl. Similiter & Issue Re- 
moved by Certiorari) 


Clks fee - - £2.10.1 
Atty genl. - - 0.18.0 
Shff - - - - 0.15.9 


The third case is: 

“The King v James McQuiston” and fourteen othe 
defendants, the names of many of whom were well known 
at that time. This also was a case of “forcible entry” and 
a true bill was found; but, more than seven years later 
under date of “July Session 1780”, we note the following 
entry: 

“On Motion of Mr. Smith, By the Court, This 

Indictment is quashed.” 

The fourth case is likewise one of “forcible entry” 
and is an indictment against twenty-four defendants, many 
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of whom bore prominent names and eleven of them gave 
bonds in amounts ranging from £25 to £50. Thus ends the 
record of this case. 

Now, the very fact of the first four cases in these 
courts being indictments for “forcible entry” indicates most 
clearly the conditions existing as to land titles. Probably 
the earliest settlers, here in Western Pennsylvania, claimed 
by “tomahawk right”, that is blazing and often deadening 
trees to mark a tract of land, others claimed by settlement 
and improvement, a few by direct grants from the Indians, 
some by conveyance from the Proprietary Governors, the 
Penns, and still others by grants from the province of Vir- 
ginia, which, then, through error as to the extent of the 
original boundaries of Pennsylvania, laid claim to its south- 
western section. Apparently “forcible entry” was there- 
fore the pioneer method of settling disputes as to titles 
"ere the coming of the courts made it clear—that might 
was not necessarily right. 

There follow three petitions for the laying out and 
improvement of roads that would almost non plus even our 
present courts and county commissioners. The last of 
these three reads: “Whereas the great Road leading from 
the Town of Bedford to Fort Pitt is hardly passable for 
the Swamps and logs across the Road and as the said Road 
is not laid out by an order of Court the supervisors will 
not take upon them to mend the said Road therefore we 
pray your Worships to appoint men to view the said Road 
from the top of Laurel Hill and to lay out the same by 
courses and distances the nearest and best way they shall 
think proper and the least injurious to the Settlements 
thereabouts.” 

There then follow the appointments of various consta- 
bles and their assignments, the appointments of Overseers 
of the Poor, who were even on the frontier, the two Over- 
seers of Pitt Township being John Ormsby and Jacob 
Bousman, and the appointments of Supervisors, Henry 
Small being selected for Pitt Township. As to Pitt Town- 
ship, let us note its boundaries—“Beginning at the Mouth 
of Kiskemenitas and running down the Allegheny River to 
its junction with the Monongahala then down the Ohio to 
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the western limits of the Province thence up [down] the 
Western Boundaries to the line of Spring Hill thence with 
that line to the mouth of Redstone Creek thence down 
the Monongahala to the mouth of the Youghiogheny thence 
with the line of Hempfield to the mouth of Brush Run 
thence with the line of said Township to the Beginning.” 

And now we come to “License Court”—a term now 
obsolete, but formerly wont to fill, not only the columns 
of our daily papers for many days each and every year, 
but also the pockets of many of our attorneys. In reading 
the following, I trust there is neither violation of the Vol- 
stead Act nor contempt of the orders of the dry Governor 
of Pennsylvania, for I quote accurately: 

“The following persons were Recommended to sell 
spirituous liquors by small measure till next term: 

“Erasmus Bockavus, Joseph Irwin, John Barr, William 
Elliott, George Kelty.” 

Now notice what else the “License Court” did. It 
prescribed [not however as Doctors prescribe now] and 
again I quote accurately: 

“Rates for Tavern keepers of Westmoreland County: 


PE cctsnsecstensttneidaseninsiants p Gill 4d 
West Indi Rum-_-_--------- p do 6d 
TR aa ee p do 4d 
EY cacetmiecteibiinmaniceaitctaamaces p do ls 
A bowl of West India Rum Toddy in which there 
shall be a half pint with loaf sugar_________-_ ls 6d 
A bowl of Continent do................... ls 
Maderia wine p bottle____________________- 7s 6d 
I i iiiia inctensniinaielndianiaal 6s 
Western Toland wines p do________________ 5s 
IL ee TE 214d 
Hay and stabling p Night or 24 hours______ 6d 
£8 EES eee: Is 
I I I esas ccna tactaeeansipiccaaceninabmamaplanis 8d” 


Apparently breweries were almost as scarce as apple 
trees in those days; but apple trees are winning out now-a- 
days. And at the present time, as one reads these rates 
for “entertainment of man and beast”, he is almost in- 
clined to revise an old couplet and say: 
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’Backward, turn backward, O time in your flight! 
Make me a-pioneer, just for tonight!’ 

And the Court further ordered: “The Tavern keepers 
to be furnished by the Clerk of Sessions with a Copy of 
the above regulation for which they are to pay one shilling 
and six pence, which copy they are to fix up in some public 
part of their respective Houses open to the inspection of 
all persons.” 

One historian says that, as drink was sold by measure, 
‘it was not the custom of those imbibing to treat one an- 
other’ but rather each sat with his own drink, sipping it 
and sipping it and sipping it. We should remember, too, 
that most of the early settlers were Scotch. 

Coming to the July Sessions of the Court of 1773, we 
find that again William Crawford presided together with 
the associate Justices. This William Crawford was the 
Colonel Crawford who later, on the failure of the expedition 
under his command against the Indians at Sandusky, was 
burned at the stake on 10 June 1782, after most frightful 
tortures at the hands of the Indians, urged on by the 
notorious renegade’ Simon Girty. 

At this session, the “Grand Inquest”, of which James 
Kincaid was Foreman, was kept busy as there were numer- 
ous cases of assault and battery, riot, forcible entry, and 
other felonious charges. One of its indictments was 
against a William Rammage for keeping a “Tipling House”, 
which turns out to be a rather enticing way of expressing 
“selling liquor without license’, which never has been 
considered much of a crime, not even at the present day, 
if—the quality of the article sold is all right. 

As the licenses granted at the first term of Court were 
only “till next term”, we read: 

“The following persons were Recommended to sell 
spirituous liquors by small measure for the ensuing year: 


Samuel Sample Thomas Brown pd 
John Ormsby Cornelius Linch pd 
William Christy pd Erasmus Bockias pd 
Jacob Sinnett pd Jean Campble 
William Cross pd George Kelty 


William Elliott pd John Barr pd, Mr. St. Clair 
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Conrad Walter pd John Nicholas 
Peter Kaiser John Perry pd 

Jean Cample was, therefore, the first woman to keep 
a tavern, at least legally, in the new county. The travelling 
public, apparently increasing and spreading out over a 
wider area, needed more taverns. However, there was 
another reason for the tavern in those days. Practically 
all business was by barter and trade save that of the 
tavern. It got the cash. 

The term “indentured servant” is one that has passed 
out of our life and almost out of our ken; but note how 
the master was protected as to time of service of his inden- 
tured servant at that period. In the July Sessions of 1773, 
we find this record: 

“On motion of Mr. Wilson in behalf of John Campble 
setting forth that his Servant Man Michael Heaney had 
been committed to Gaol on Suspicion of Felony and that 
he had been at sundry expences about the same to the 
amount of £2-17-1 & likewise his loss of time—and pray- 
ing the Court would adjudge the said Michael Heany to 
serve him a reasonable time for the same—lIt is adjudgea 
by the Court that the said Michael Heany do serve his 
said Master John Campble four months and a half over 
and above the time mentioned in his Indentures.” 

And then again: “On motion of Mr. Wilson in behalf 
of George Paul to the Court setting forth that Margaret 
Butler his Servant Girl had a Mullatoe Bastard Child Born 
during her Servitude And Praying the Court would adjudge 
her the said Margaret Butler to serve him a reasonable 
time, for her loss of time and lying in charges. It is ad- 
judged by the Court that the said Margaret Butler do 
serve her said Master George Paul one year and six months 
over and above the time mentioned in her Indentures.”’ 

And there is no record to show that the woman diu 
not pay. 

But let us see what happened if some one sold you a 
worthless servant: 

“On motion of Mr. Robert Galbraith to the Court in 
behalf of Andrew Gutchell setting forth that Joseph Quillen 
his Servant not doing his duty as a Servant & praying 
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the Court would grant him such relief as to them would 
seem meet it is ordered by the Court that Joseph Quillen 
is to be under their custody until the next Sessions & 
likewise that Summons’s be issued against—Robert Meek, 
Alexander Bowling, and William Beashers to be and appear 
at the next Sessions to give sufficient reasons to the Court 
why they sold the said Joseph Quillen as a Servant.” 

Doubtless many a good house wife at the present day 
wishes that the Courts would take cognizance of recom- 
mendations given by so-called “Intelligence Offices” and 
punish accordingly. 

The “October Sessions” of the Court “at Robert 
Hanna’s Esquire” were presided over by “Thomas Gest 
Esquire and his associate Justices of the same Court.’ 
Thomas Gest was, I would state, Thomas Gist, son ot 
“Bold” Christopher Gist, the intrepid guide of the young 
surveyor and Virginia Major, George Washington, in 1753 
on his memorable mission from Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia to the Commandant of French forces on the Ohio, 
a name then given to the Allegheny also. 


There were numerous indictments at these October 
Session and a few cases of much interest. The first of 
these was a charge against Edmund Rice, “For diverting 
an Antient Water course”; but this bill was ignored by the 
“Grand Inquest.” Another case was “The King vs Simon 
Girty,” for “Misdemeanor”. A “true bill’ was found and 
“Process awarded” and “Issued” and that ends the record. 
This was the notorious renegade, Simon Girty, of whom 
we have spoken before. 

But note this record: 


“The King ete (true Bill) 


Vv Defendant being arranged pleads 
James Brigland Guilty and Submits to the Court. 


Judgment that the said James Brigland be taken to 
Morrow Morning (being the 7th Instant) between the 
hours of eight & ten to the Public Whipping Post & 
there to receive 10 Lashes on his Bare Back well laid on 
that he pay a fine of twenty shillings to his Honour the 
Governor, make Restitution of the Goods stolen to the 
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owner & pay the costs of prosecution and stand committed 
till complied with.” 

The new county was advancing, for, soon after the 
first session of Court was held in “the house of Robert 
Hanna”, a jail had been built of rough unhewn logs, one 
story in height and of one room. Now we find the “Whip- 
ping Post”, which was made of a large sapling firmly set 
in the ground and with a cross piece at such a height that 
the victim’s arms bound together at the wrists could be 
fastened at their length above his head. 

But the record of the next day of this Session, that is 
October 7th, 1773, gives us food for reflection, for on that 
day the order of the lash made the whipping post famous. 
The first case is against James Brigland who, as one writer 
says, “received an appetizer of ten lashes the day before.” 


“The King Felony True Bill. 
V Defendant being arraigned pleads 
James Brigland Guilty and submits to the Court. 


Judgment that the said James Brigland be taken the 
eighth Instant between the hours of eight & ten in the Morn- 
ing to the Public Whipping Post and there to receive 20 
lashes on his Bare Back well laid on that he pay a fine of six 
shillings to his Honour the Governor that (he) make Resti- 
tution of the Goods stolen to the owner & pay the costs of 
prosecution & stand committed till complied with.” 

The second case: 


“The King | Felony (true bill) Defendant being 
V . arraigned pleads non Cul de hoc 
Luke Picket Atty Genl Simileter & issue. 


And now a Jury being called came to wit, James Kin- 
cade, William Lyon, John Armstrong, Henry Martin, William 
Linn, Robert Meeks, James Carnaughan, Joseph McDowel, 
Lewis Davison, William Davison, John Wright & Alexende 
Dugless who being duly impannelled, returned, elected tried 
chosen sworn and upon their respective Oaths do say that 
Luke Picket is Guilty of the Felony whereof he stands In- 
dicted. 

“Judgment that the said Luke Picket be taken to Mor- 
row Morning (being the 8th Instant) between the hours of 
eight & ten to the Public Whipping Post and there to receive 
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21 Lashes on his Bare Back well laid on, that he pay a fine 
of £32-1-0 to his Honour the Governor that he make Restitu- 
tion of the Goods stolen to the Owner, pay the Costs of Pros- 
ecution and stand committed till complied with.” 


I have found myself wondering what became of Luke 
Picket and whether he ever raised that £32-1-0 for his Hon- 
our the Governor. The record does not show. 


And the third case this day: 


“The King ) Felony (true Bill) Defendant be- 
Vv ) ing arraigned pleads non Cul de 
Patrick John Masterson ) hoc Atty Genl. Similiter & issue.” 


The same jury was summoned as in the case of Luke 
Picket and the verdict was likewise—“Guilty.” The judg- 
ment, too, was the same save that Patrick John Masterson 
got off with “15 lashes on his Bare Back well laid on” and a 
fine of only £5-10. 

What a gala day old Hanna’s Town must have had that 
crisp October morning—twenty lashes for James Brigland, 
twenty-one for Luke Picket and fifteen for Patrick John 
Masterson, all “well laid on”! How the leaves of the forest 
around “the house of Robert Hanna,” the “Themple of Jus- 
tice’, must have quivered with the cracks of the lash and 
the shrieks of its victims! 

The late learned, but eccentric, Doctor Frank Cowan of 
Greensburg, touched upon some of these sentences in what 
he designates as “Poems”, which, however, are valuable 
more for their historical interest than for their poetical 
measures. From one of these, I quote in part: 


And behold! there appeared a felon, bared, 
As a babe at birth, to the waist, 

Who, with iron bands about his hands, 
To the whipping-post was braced! 


And at his back a man of might 
With an uplifted lash, 

That, with the word that was spoken and heard, 
Descended like a falsh! 
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Great God! to hear the felon’s shriek 
That echoed in the wood; 

And to see the gash in the quivering flesh 

That overflowed with blood! 


Again and again the lash came down, 
Till the clerk told one and a score— 
Till the shriek decreased until it ceased, 

And the back ran red with gore! 


When the reeking wretch from the post was unbound 
And led back to his cell; 

His God hence the Devil, the spirit of evil, 
And his future forever, hell! 


* * * * * * 


When lo! the guard with another appeared, 
And bound him to the stake; 
And five and ten lashes and five and ten gashes 
Another demon make. 


And still a third at the stake was bared, 
And the lash came down again; 

Till, gashed in gore, a horrid score 
Have cut out the soul of a man! 


The while a throng of old and young 
Applauded with cheers the toast— 

Hell, after death, is an empty breath, 
Give us the whipping-post! 


What a night that must have been in that one room log 
jail with James Brigland, Luke Picket and Patrick John 
Masterson, huddled together and nursing their injuries and 
their hatred of the law! 

At this same term we find reference to the first elect- 
ion: 

“Westmorel’d—Before me Arthur St. Clair Esqr: one of his 
Majestys Justices for the County of Westmoreland Person- 
ally appeared Joseph Beelor and James Cavet who by the 
Indentures of John Proctor Esquire and the Election held 
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for the County of Westmoreland the first day of October 
1773, were elected and returned two of the Commissioners 
for said County and took the following Oath prescribed by 
the Act of Assembly for Commissioners viz;” | Note it care- 
fully. | 

“Thou shalt well & truly cause the County debts to be 
speedily adjusted and the Rates & Sums of Money by virtue 
of an Act entitled an act for raising of County Rates and 
levys imposed to be duly & equally assessed and levied ac- 
cording to the best of thy skill and knowledge and herein 
thou shall spare no person for favour or affection nor Grieve 
any for hatred or Ill Will’. 

Joseph Beelor 
James (Cavet) 

The next quarterly session was in January 1774, Wil- 
liam Crawford, Esquire, again presiding. The “Grand In- 
quest,” of which Samuel Moorehead was Foreman, had a 
number of cases to hear. Six of these were for keeping a 
“Tipling House.” True bills were found in four cases and 
the charges ignored in the other two. One of the Justices 
of the Courts had a true bill found against him; but there is 
no record of any fine, though the one defendant who plead 
guilty had to pay a fine of £5. 

This “Grand Inquest” later found a “True Bill” for Fel- 
ony aganist one William Howard who, on being arraigned, 
plead guilty and submitted to the court. We read: 

“Judgment that the said William Howard be taken to 
Morrow Morning between the hours of 10 & 12 in the fore- 
noon to the Public Whipping Post & there to receive 39 
Lashes on his Bare Back well laid on and then to be taken 
to the Common Pillory and there to stand one Hour that he 
make Restitution of the Goods stolen & pay a fine of £20 to 
his Honour the Governor & that he pay the costs of Prosecu- 
tion & stand committed to jail till complied with.” 

Sometimes I wonder what his sentence would have been 
if he had been tried and found guilty, instead of pleading 
guilty. 

However, you will note that Justice was advancing in 
its refinement of punishment. The Pillory had been added 
and, under the old common law, every person passing a pris- 
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oner in the Pillory was permitted to throw one stone at him. 
Let us quote again from Dr. Frank Cowan: 


“Come one and all! the children bawl, 
And put the case in brief— 

Come to the court and see the sport 
With Billy Howard, the thief! 


cd * * 


“And what a sight for the boys and girls, 
The lashes well laid on, 

Till thirty and nine their gashing combine 
To open the flesh to the bone. 


“When, from the post to the pillory, 
The felon, red with gore, 
Is dragged, amid cheers and ribald jeers, 
And forced to stand an hour! 
* co of 


“Yes, one and all, come, children, come— 
Come to the village school, 
Where you must learn to teach in turn 


"9? 


Your children how to rule! 


As a bit of diversion, let us read a letter (31) from 
Arthur St. Clair, Prothonotary of “Old Westmoreland,” to 
Joseph Shippen, President of the Council of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, as this bears upon the early Courts. It is 
dated at Ligonier January 15th, 1774: 

“Sir,—This will be delivered by Mr. Hanna, one of the trust- 
ees of Westmoreland County. To some manouvres of his, I 
believe, the opposition to fixing the County Town at Pitts- 
burgh is chiefly owing, as it is his interest that it should 
continue where the law has fixed the court pro tempore; 
he lives there, used to keep a public house there and has 
now on that Expectation rented his house at an extravagant 
price, and Erwin, another Trustee, adjoins, and is also pub- 
lic-house keeper. A third trustee (Sloan) lives in the neigh- 
borhood, which always makes a majority for continuing the 
courts at the present place. A passage in the law for erect- 
ing the county is that Courts shall be held at the foregoing 
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Place (the house of Hanna) till a Court House and Gaol are 
built; this puts it in their power to continue them as long 
as they please, for a little Management might prevent a 
Court House and Gaol being built these twenty years. I beg 
you will excuse inaccuracies, as I write in the greatest hurry, 
Mr. Hanna holding the horse while I write. I will see you 
early in the Spring.” 

Let us hope that this letter was properly sealed against 
the possible inquisitive inspection of the party by whose 
“kindness” it was delivered in Philadelphia. Apparently St. 
Clair knew Hanna and, doubtless, Hanna knew St. Clair, but 
did not care a “continental” for St. Clair’s opinion, knowing 
as he did that he controlled the Trustees of the new county. 

In the minutes of these January Sessions of 1774 is the 
following: “It appearing to the court that John Barr one of 
the Tavern Keepers of this Country (is) keeping a disorderly 
House. It is ordered by the Court that the said John Barr is 
not to sell any Spirituous Liquors for the future in the Town- 
ship of Mount Pleasant & that he pay a fine of forty shill- 
ings.” 

At the April Sessions, 1774, William Crawford again 
presided, together with his “associate Justices of the same 
Court”; but neither then, nor at any other time, were the 
names of the “associate Justices” noted in these minutes. 
For the first time at this term, the names of witnesses were 
entered in the records, either “Pro Rege” |For the King] 
or “Pro Defendant”. One Defendant, Huens West, was un- 
lucky enough to be convicted twice at this session. His first 
sentence was 15 lashes with the usual accompaniments, to 
be administered “tomorrow morning’; and the second sen- 
tence was likewise 15 lashes &c “to be well laid on” on the 
“morning of Saturday the ninth.” This probably gave him a 
chance to be thankful for what he had received and also for 
what he was about to receive. Four indictments for keeping 
a “Tipling House” were brought against as many defendants, 
one of whom John Barr had been ordered by the Court at the 
“January Sessions,” not to sell any Spirituous Liquors in 
Mt. Pleasant township on account of keeping a “disorderly 
house.” 

At the July Session of 1774, presided over by Robert 
Hanna, Esquire, the lash became busy again to carry out the 
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judgment pronounced upon two defendants, Patrick Leonard 
and Peter Payne, jointly indicted. The former received 21 
lashes and the latter 16, while the two together had to give 
up to his “Honour the Governor” only seven pounds. 


Two licenses for taverns were granted this term, one to 
Jean Hanna and the other to Philip Freeman. Whether Jean 
Hanna was of Robert Hanna’s family, is not known. Possi- 
bly so, for the law of the province forbade the granting cf a 
license to a Justice. Apparently it was desired to keep the 
bench and the bar separate. 


hg and 


No minutes are on record for January 1775. This ab- 
sence was probably due to the Virginia controversy which 
came to a head just at this time. At any rate “His Majesties 
writ for adjorning the County Court of Augusta from the 
Town of Staunton to Fort Dunmore [Fort Pitt], and with a 
new Commission of the Peace and Dedimus and a Commis- 
sion of Oyer and Terminer and Dedimus from under the 
hand of John, Earl of Dunmore, his Majesties Lieutenant 
and Governor in Chief,” was dated the sixth day of Decem- 
ber one thousand seven hundred and seventy-four. (32) 
Accordingly the first session of this Court was held on 
February 21st, 1775, at Fort Pitt, renamed Fort Dunmore 
in honor of the Earl of Dunmore, Governor of Virginia. 


The April Sessions were presided over by William 
Lochry, Esquire, who was but the fourth out of the origi- 
nal twenty-six Justices, to preside at a court session. The 
splitting up of townships began at this session and Derry 
was the first new township formed. The usual number of 
cases of “forcible entry” were brought up. Apparently this 
session was held contrary to orders of John Connolly, agent 
of the Earl of Dunmore, Governor of Virginia, for later, after 
the session had closed, several of the “associate Justices” 
were arrested and taken to Staunton, Virginia. (33) This con- 
troversy was kept up for five years and more; but nothing 
daunted, the Justices of Westmoreland continued the ses- 
sions at “the house of Robert Hanna”, and he presided at 
the next, the July Sessions. There was little of interest at 
this time, except a number of “forcible entry” cases, the title 
to lands being the all important question. 
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Reading on into these records, we come to October Ses- 
sions of 1775. Robert Hanna sat as Judge at this term and 
note particularly that Jas. Kinkaid was Foreman of the 
“Grand Inquest.” Among the cases that came before it 
was: 

“The King ( Felony (true Bill) 

V Defendant being arraigned pleads 
Elizabeth Smith | Guilty and submits to the Court. 

Judgment that the said Elizabeth Smith be taken this 
afternoon (being the eleventh instant) between the hours of 
three & five & there to receive fifteen lashes on her Bare 
Back well laid on |’twas ever thus with the lash!] that she 
pay a fine of eighteen shillings & five pence to his Honour 
the Governor that she make restitution of the Goods stolen 
that she pay the Costs of prosecution & stand committed un- 
til complied with.” 

Written after this is one word—“Judgment,” while on 
the margin are the following notations—“Shff received his 
fee & fine. Clks fees & Attys fees paid.” 

On the afternoon of the same day, presumably after 
the judgment of the Court had been carried out, the follow- 
ing is of record: 

“At a Private Sessions held at the House of Charles 
Foreman in the County of Westmoreland on the eleventh 
day of October Anno Domini one thousand seven hundred 
& Seventy-five before Robert Hanna, William Lochry, James 
Cavet & Samuel Sloan Esquires Justices of the same Court.” 
| You will recall that any three of the Justice of the Courts 
or Justices of the Peace could hold court.|] “Upon the ap- 
plication of James Kinkaid [Foreman of the “Grand In 
quest”| to this Court setting forth that his Servant Eliza- 
beth Smith had been confined in Gaol for Felony a considera- 
ble time from his service, whereby he was put to great 
Charges & expences and lost the labour and Service of the 
said Servant for a considerable time and Praying the Court 
to adjudge the said Servant to Serve him & his assigns such 
reasonable time in consideration of the premises as to the 
Court should seem meet. It is considered by the Court and 
ordered that the said Servant Elizabeth Smith do serve her 
said Master James Kinkaid and his assigns for the space & 
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time of two years from and immediately after the expiration 
of her time by Indenture, in full satisfaction and recompense 
of the Charges, expenses and loss of time aforesaid.” 

How the Master, James Kinkaid, must have rejoiced in 
the majesty of the law and the justice of its courts; but 
still we are not through with the case of Elizabeth Smith. 
After the minutes of the “Private Sessions” is the follow- 
ing record: 

“Westmorel’d County SS 

We the Grand Inquest for the Body of this County Be- 
ing Called upon by the Sheriff of the County to view the 
Gaol of this County and upon Examination we find the said 
Gaol is not fit nor sufficient to confine any Person in with 
out Endangering the life of any Person so confined. 

Joseph Beelor, Foreman.” 

Elizabeth Smith had been confined therein “a consider- 
able time” and had two years, “a reasonable time,” added to 
her period of servitude. But let us see what the eminent 
Dr. Frank Cowan had to say about her case. His words are 
few, only four lines, but mighty forceful: 

“For a thousand years, the crimes of woman 

Should be forgiven forthwith, 
To balance the wrong, and treatment inhuman, 
Meted out to Elizabeth Smith.” 

After the minutes of the “October Sessions” 1775, 
there are a number of blank pages in the record and the 
next session recorded is that of April 1776. Then for the 
last time, we read: 

“At a Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
held at the house of Robert Hanna Esquire for the County of 
Westmoreland the Second Tuesday of April in the Sixteenth 
year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third 
By the Grace of God of Great Britain, France and Ireland 
King Defender of the Faith &c before Robert Hanna Esquire 
and his associate Justices of the same Court.” 

This session was of little importance, showing only a 
few criminal cases, but many road petitions. Following the 
minutes is a break and there are a number of blank pages. 
Then we read: 
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“At a Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
held at Hanna’s Town [not “the house of Robert Hanna’ | 
for the County of Westmoreland in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania the 6th day of January in the year of our 
Lord One thousand Seven hundred and Seventy Eight, Be- 
fore Edward Cooke, Esq., Precedent and his Associate Jus- 
tices of the same court.” 

The Revolution had come. The King was dead. Long 
live the Commonwealth! 

Edward Cook was not one of the original Justices of 
Westmoreland under his Majesty, King George III; but the 
General Assembly of the new commonwealth appointed him 
a Justice of the Peace for Westmoreland on June 11, 1777 
and gave him additional power on the same day under a 
“Dedimus Potestatem.” 

Only two cases were recorded at this term, one being 
for “Misprision of Felony.” In this case, the three defend- 
ants were bound for appearance at the next term of court 
in amounts so large as to indicate the beginning of the de- 
preciation of Continental currency. 

At the “July Sessions” of 1778, Edward Cooke, Esq. pre- 
sided. The only point of interest at this session was the 
amounts of bonds required in cases of “Misprision of Trea- 
son”. There were Tories even on the frontier and the Courts 
apparently took no chances on their leaving. 

At the “October Sessions,” of 1778, Edward Cooke, Es- 

quire, “Precedent,” the “Grand Inquest,” William Waddel, 
Foreman, made the following return: 
“Commonwealth \ Misprision of Treason (true 
Bill) Defendant being arraign- 
ed pleads non cul de hoc Atty 
William Mitchell Genl Simileter & Issue. 

And now a Jury being called came to wit [names not 
entered| who being duly Impannelled, returned, Elected 
tried chosen and Sworn—upon their Respective Oaths doth 
say that the said William Mitchell is Guilty of the Treason 
whereof he stands Indicted.” 

“Judgment that the one half of his Goods and Chattels 
are Forfeited to this Commonwealth and himself be Im- 
prisoned during the present War.” 


Vv 
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“The January Sessions” of 1779, Charles Foreman, 
“Precedent”, were memorable for the record of the first 
admission of an attorney. “On motion of David Sample 
Esqr. for the admition of Michael Huffnagle Esq. as an at- 
torney of this Court. The Court after due consideration 
admit the said Michael Huffnagle accordingly he having 
taken the Oath prescribed by Law.” 

The “April Sessions” of 1779, Edward Cooke, Esquire, 
presiding, marked a high point in business, there being num- 
erous indictments for “Misprision of Treason”; but there is 
one interesting case, enittled “Respublica v Cornelius Wood- 
ruff” and marked “On a Judgment of Felony”, though the 
record of the original indictment could not be found. How- 
ever, we read: 

“On motion of Mr. Irwin it appeared to the Court that 
soon after Judgment was given in this Case and before the 
time ordered for the Corporal Punishment, by the oath of 
Danie] Cain and other Evidence that the Defendant was not 
guilty of the charge whereof he was then convicted where- 
upon the Sheriff did not cause the Corporal Punishment to 
be inflicted.” /, 

“The Court do as far as the power lies acquit the said 
Defendant of the charge whereof he was Convicted, and do 
recommend him to the Honorable the executive Council for 
the remission of his fine.” 

Another case at this term was as follows: 


“Respublica Frederick Merchant tent in £40 
Vv 
Frederick Merchant John Perry Esar. 20 


Conditioned for the appearance of the said Frederick 
Merchant at the next Court of General Quarter Sessions of 
the peace to be held at Hannastown to answer to such mat- 
ters and things as shall be objected against him in behalf of 
the Commonwealth.” Such powers fully exercised at the 
present time might cause a bit of excitement, to say the 
least. 

The July Sessions of 1779, before Joseph McGarrah, 
Esaqr., “Precedent,” have one interesting item: 

“William Shaw late Overseer for Hempfield gives in- 
formation of the following strays viz one Young Mare in the 
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possession of Robert Hanna—a Bay horse five years old in 
the possession of John Jackson—a Mare in the possession of 
James Blair and a Creature in the possession of Robert Tay- 
lor.” 

Passing over the October Sessions of 1779, Charles 
Foreman presiding, we come to January Sessions, 1780, 
Charles Foreman, again presiding, and read: 

“On the petition of William Jack and Michael Huffnagle 
Esqr. setting forth the necessity and advantage of Wood 
Rangers being appointed in this County agreable to Act of 
Assembly and praying to be appointed for that duty. The 
Court do approve of the said Petition and the said William 
Jack and Michael Huffnagle are accordingly appointed Ran- 
gers for the County agreable to Law.” 

At the April Sessions of this year, Edward Cooke, Es- 
quire, presiding, Frederick Merchant was indicted for Fel- 
ony, found guilty and sentenced as follows: 

“That he restore the Goods stolen or value thereof to 
the owner if not already done—that he pay a fine to his Ex- 
cellency the President of Sixty seven pounds—that he pay 
the Costs of Prosecution and that on the first Tuesday in 
July next [that is, three months ahead] to be taken to the 
Public Whipping Post and there receive ten lashes on his 
bare back well laid on and until this Judgment is complied 
with to stand committed.” 

Also at this session, Charles Stewart was sentenced to 
undergo ten lashes, &c, on the 7th of April and pay a fine of 
£45-10 shillings. Doubtless he paid the penalty; but as to 
Frederick Merchant, before the July Sessions came, Ed- 
ward Cooke, presiding, a pardon awaited Merchant. Looks 
a bit like modern politics, doesn’t it? 

Continental currency apparently had depreciated to 
such a degree by the time of the October Sessions in 1780, 
that in three cases where charges of “Misprision of Treason” 
were made, bonds were demanded and furnished, in the 
amount of £40,000 each, to guarantee the appearance of the 
defendants at the next term of court. Some of the witnesses 
were required to give bonds in the amount of £15,000 each. 

January Sessions, 1781 Edward Cooke, Esquire, pre- 
siding—this session was rich in Treason cases and marked 
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by more bonds in large amounts. Even Robert Hanna, one 
of the Justices, had to give bond for his appearance at the 
next term of court, as a witness. 

Both the April and July Sessions of this year were pre- 
sided over by Edward Cooke, Esquire. At the latter session, 
“David Rankin was recommended to keep a Public House of 
Entertainment for the Ensuing year.” At the October Ses- 
sions, Edward Cook, presiding, an indictment was brought 
by “Respublica” against John Southwick for “Grand Lar- 
ceny,” and a “true bill” was found. Later on trial, the Jury 
found him “guilty”. Note the sentence—Restore the goods 
stolen or value thereof to Catharine Rule, pay a fine of equal 
value to that of goods stolen to the Commonwealth, pay 
costs of prosecution, be whipped at common whipping post 
with ten lashes well laid on and stand committed till com- 
plied with. 

At the January Sessions of 1782, Michael Huffnagle 
took the oath required, after the reading of the commission 
appointing him Prothonotary, Clerk of General Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace, Clerk of Orphans Court and Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas for Westmoreland County. When 
Arthur St. Clair entered the Continental Army in 1776, 
Michael Huffnagle had been appointed to take his place; but 
he later entered the service of the Colonies as a Captain. He 
refused to give up the court records for a time, taking them 
out of the county. However, President Wharton of the 
province laid the matter before General Washington in a let- 
ter that was brief and to the point, referring to Huffnagle’s 
action as “a most audacious Insult Offr’d to the State.” (34) 
The letter had the desired result and the records were quick- 
ly returned; but Huffnagle’s action was not an isolated case 
as Prothonotaries frequently claimed the records as personal 
possessions, just as are the dockets of Justices of the Peace. 

For a time during the Revolution, these records were 
poorly and carelessly kept by clerks. So that when Capt. 
Michael Huffnagle returned from service on being wounded, 
all was apparently forgiven and once more he became Pro- 
thonotary &c. 

The April Sessions 1782, Edward Cooke, presiding, give 
the record of an interesting case. Henry Scott was indicted 
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for Felony. Later the Jury was sworn and the case heard. 
There were three witnesses “Pro Respublica”, as follows: 
Edward Cooke Esquire, {the presiding Judge|, Michael Huff- 
nagle, [Prothonotary &c as well as a Judge|, and Robert 
Purdy, while the witnesses “Pro Defendant,” were William 
Stewart and James McClellan. It does not look as though 
the Defendant had much chance; and apparently he did not, 
for note the verdict of the Jury: “Henry Scott is Guilty of 
the Felony whereof he stands Indicted in the following man- 
ner and form to wit—We the said Jurors upon the indict- 
ment preferred by the Commonwealth against Henry Scott 
for Stealing a Mare and colt, Though we do not find from 
the Testimony that the said Mare and colt or either of them 
is positively proven to be the Property of Thomas McMullen, 
Yet we do find the said Henry Scott Guilty of Stealing the 
said Mare and colt.” 

In other words—we don’t know when you got the mare 
and colt, nor where, nor how, nor whose they were; but we 
think you stole them. 

And now we come to the “July Sessions” of 1782, which 
convened on the second Tuesday, the ninth, and at which 
Edward Cooke, Esquire, presided. This was an unusually 
busy session; but how long it lasted, we cannot tell, as each 
days record was at no time listed separately. However, 
Saturday, the thirteenth of July, 1782, became memorable 
as on that day without any preliminary warning, Hanna’s 
Town was attacked and burned by the Indians and a certain 
number of “Renegade Whites,” in all probability led by 
Simon Girty, of whom one writer has said: “No other 
country or age ever produced, perhaps, so brutal, depraved 
and wicked a wretch as Simon Girty”. Only two houses, 
one being “the house of Robert Hanna,” the then “Temple 
of Justice,” were saved from destruction, due to their being 
covered by the stockade fort. Likewise the minutes of the 
Courts were hastly taken to the stockade and thus fortu- 
nately preserved for our interest, information and enlighten- 
ment. (35) 

As stated, this was a busy session. Many bonds were 
entered of record, in various, and in some cases large, 
amounts, conditioned for the appearance of defendants and 
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witnesses at the next term of court. Tavern keepers, to the 
number of twelve, were “Recommended to sell spirituous 
liquors in small measure,” among the number being five wo- 
men. This fact in itself scarcely indicates any anxiety on 
the part of those pioneers as to danger of an Indian uprising. 

There was one indictment for “Felony” at this term, be- 
ing “Respublica vs Patrick Butler”. He was found guilty 
and ordered—“To be taken to the Public Whipping Post be- 
tween the Hours of eight & twelve of the clock tomorrow 
morning and there to receive thirty one lashes on his bare 
back well laid on” &c. Whether this judgment was ever car- 
ried out is not known, for it was to be “tomorrow morning.” 
Possibly the attack of the Indians and renegade Tories gave 
this victim his release for in the annals of the burning of 
Hanna’s Town, it is recorded that “the door of the round log- 
ged jail was opened, and the prisoners confined were allowed 
to go at large.” (36) 


As to the record of this session, there is a change in both 
the handwriting and the ink, before it closes with three pe- 
titions for the opening of roads, one of which was to extend 
from Hannastown, south to Bovelars (?) Ferry (Youghio- 
gheny River) and so on to Beeson’s Town, now Uniontown. 


Notwithstanding the burning of the county seat in 
July and the murders, outrages, destruction of property, 
and taking of captives, there and in the vicinity, the Octo- 
ber Sessions of court were held as usual, Edward Cooke, pre- 
siding; and remember also, that the Sandusky expedition, 
with its deplorable results, had taken place in June. And 
this was a busy session with the usual routine of appoint- 
ments and reports of constables, many indictments and also 
many bonds, some in large amounts. No jury, however, 
was listed. Nor did the burning of Hannastown faze John 
Ormsby, who apparently was an optimist, for we read that 
he was “Recommended to keep a Public House of Entertain- 
ment in Pittsburgh.” This is the first record of the location 
for a tavern license. It is interesting to note of John Orms- 
by that he had come with General Forbes in 1758 on the 
expedition against Fort Duquesne as “Commissary of Pro- 
visions.” (37) 
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January Sessions 1783, John Moore, Esquire, presiding, 
and James Guthrie, Foreman of the “Grand Inquest”, was 
a ]yusy session. Many bonds for appearance were filed and 
numerous petitions for roads as well as returns of view- 
er; and confirmation of reports. Four rules for admission 
of attorneys were laid down. 

And now we come to the April Sessions of 1783 the 
last session in the record we have been quoting. 

Charles Foreman presided at what was a very busy ses- 
sion made up mostly of criminal cases. As a finish to this 
record of the first English court held west of the Alle- 
ghenies, I wish to quote the minutes of one case at these 
April Sessions 1783, as follows: 

“Commonwealth 
Vv Felony 

John Smith 

John Smith, the prisoner at the Bar, being arraigned 
pleads guilty and submits to the Court. Judgment; that 
the said John Smith, the prisoner at the Bar, be taken to- 
morrow morning, between the hours of ten and twelve in 
the forenoon, to the Public Whipping Post, and there to re- 
ceive thirty-nine lashes on his Bare Back, well laid on; that 
his Ears be cutt off and nailed to the Common Pillory, that 
he stand one hour in the Pillory; that he make restitution 
of the Goods stolen; that he pay a fine of twenty pounds for 
the use of the commonwealth, and that he stand committed 
until this sentence is complied with”. 

It seems to me that there was but one thing to add— 
“And may God have mercy on your soul”. 

And now, having given a resume of the minutes of the 
first courts in Westmoreland County, the first civil courts 
in “Western Pennsylvania’, the first English courts west 
of the Allegheny Mountains, I desire to say that I hope that 
no one will think that there was any animosity on my part 
in giving, as recorded, the names of many of those unfor- 
tunates figuring in these minutes. Remember that condi- 
tions have changed and so have ideas. Many of those early 
pioneers, who labored, fought, and, maybe, committed lar- 
ceny in the struggle for existence in those days, lived 
through their frightful experiences to become honored and 
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respected citizens, whose descendants rightly revere their 
memories. 

Nor would I have you think that the “Lash” figured 
alone at Hanna’s Town in “Western Pennsylvania”. On the 
contrary, at the Virginia Courts held at Fort Dunmore 
{Fort Pitt] on the 23 February 1775, one defendant, after 
being found guilty, was sentenced to receive “five hundred 
lashes with a cat-o-nine tails on his bare back, well laid on”, 
_... "at such times and in such number as not to en- 
danger life or member.” 


In closing, let us consider the conditions surrounding the 
making of these records at “the house of Robert Hanna” in 
the midst of the wilds of western Pennsylvania and on the 
first great highway to the West which, though unimproved, 
was traveled by the ubiquitous Indian trader of those days 
and by the brave and hardy pioneer seeking a home and 
fortune on the unsettled and dangerous frontier; and then 
let us think of these records, now carefully treasured in the 
modern court house at Greensburg, on the improved “Lincoln 
Highway” whose traffic probably surpasses that of the whole 
continent in colonial days and whose pleasure-loving throngs 
honk their loudest of a Sunday as they cross Main St., un- 
mindful of the past and, in too many cases, thoughtless of 
the future. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alexander S. Guffey 
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The Shawnee In Pennsylvania 


It is not the intention of the author of this brief mono- 
graph to give a history of the wanderings of the Shawnee 
previous to their appearance within the Colony of Pennsyl- 
vania. No single tribe in the history of the United States 
has had a more varied and interesting pathway of migra- 
tion. Nor has any single tribe had as important an influ- 
ence in the conflicts with the white settlements in the 
region east of the Mississippi river. 

It seems highly probable that the Shawnee occupied 
the headwaters of the Ohio previous to the time of their 
southward migration. Some of the mounds and other earth- 
works along the upper Ohio and in south-western Pennsyl- 
vania seem to have been erected by the ancestors of the 
historic Shawnee. The author, however, will not at present 
attempt to cover the history of this most interesting period, 
but simply to state a few theories and facts as to the relation- 
ship with other Algonkian tribes and of their early habitat. 

The Shawnee belong to the group of Algonkian tribes 
occupying the Atlantic region. According to the tradition 
of the Walum Olum they were united with the Delaware 
and the Nanticoke previous to the time of the expulsion of 
the Cherokee from the North. After this time the tribes 
separated, the Shawnee going southward, hence the desig- 
nation Shawnee, or Southerners. When first known, in 
the historic period, they were occupying the Cumberland 
basin and the region in South Carolina. The history of the 
Shawnee commences in 1669-70, when they were occupying 
the regions in Tennessee and South Carolina. The Shawnee 
in South Carolina, where they were called Savannahs, be- 
longed to the Piqua and Hathawekela clans of the tribe. 
The Savannah river, which takes its name from the tribe, 
is noted upon the map of De I’Isle of 1700 as “R. des Chou- 
anons,” or “River of the Shawnee.” 

The Shawnee which came northward into Pennsyl- 
vania belonged to the Piqua and Hathawekela clans of South 
Carolina. They commenced their migration, because of 
troubles with the white settlers, in about 1677. The move- 
ment northward was not a continuous one, as they settled 
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at various places for some time. These old Shawnee towns 
were at the sites of Winchester, Virginia, and Old Town, 
Maryland, and other places along the Potomac river. 

The hatred of the Shawnee for the English, who had 
sided with their enemies the Catawba, continued during 
the entire Colonial and Revolutionary periods. They blamed 
the English for being obliged to leave their beautiful Savan- 
nahs in the South-land. They carried on their war with the 
Catawba after their settlement in the North, until that 
tribe was almost blotted out. After their settlement on 
the Susquehanna river, in 1698, they were allied with their 
near relatives, the Delaware, and with them were subject 
to the Iroquois Confederation. But, the Iroquois were not 
able to control this war-loving tribe in the period of the 
Border Wars, nor in the Revolution. The Shawnee were 
always more favorably inclined to the French during the 
French and Indian War, and against the British in the 
Revolution. 

The first official appearance of the Shawnee was on 
February 23, 1701, when their King, Opessah, came before 
William Penn and the Provincial Council, with the Susque- 
hanna and Conoy chiefs and made a Treaty (Colonial Rec- 
ords II. 14-18, 1852.) 

In 1755 the Committee appointed to “enquire into the 
Transactions between the Proprietaries and the Delaware 
and Shawonese Indians,” made their report, in which they 
state, “We have inspected all the Minutes of Council, and 
other Books and Papers that we conceived could assist us 
in the said Enquiry, and find that the Nation of Indians 
called the Shawonese are (or) Sothern Indians, who being 
rendered uneasy by their Neighbors came up to Conestoga 
about the year 1698, making about 60 families, and desired 
leave of the Sasquehanna Indians, who then lived there to 
settle on that River. That these Sasquehannah Indians 
applied to this Government that the Shawonese might be 
permitted to settle and said that they would become answer- 
able for their good behaviour. That the first Proprietary, 
William Penn, Esq., arrived soon after this Transaction, 
the Chiefs cf the Shawonese and Sasquehannah Indians 
came to this City and renewing their said Application, the 
Proprietary agreed to their Settlement there: whereupon 
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the Shawonese came under the Protection of this Govern- 
ment. From that time great numbers of those Indians 
followed them and Settled on Sasquehannah and the upper 
parts of Delaware. That as they had joined themselves to 
the Sasquehannah Indians who were dependent on the Five 
Nations, they thereby fell also under their Protection. That 
several Treaties were held with those amongst the other 
Indians at different times by this Government, and from 
their first coming they were accounted and treated as our In- 
dians. That some of their Young men about the year 1727 
committed some disorders in this Province, and tho’ the 
Government had fully forgiven them for these Outrages, 
yet being on that account threatened by, and therefore 
afraid of the Six Nations, they removed to the River Ohio 
jn the year 1728 or 1729, and there soon after put them- 
selves under the protection of the French, who received 
them as their Children. That Messages were sent to this 
(covernment from them to return to us, and applications 
vere made to the Six Nations to interpose and prevail upon 
them to do so. And the better to encourage and induce 
them to leave the French, a Large Tract of Land was of- 
fered them on the west side of Sasquehannah, where they 
lad settled before, and they were desired by all means to 
return thither. That the Proprietary, Thomas Penn, upon 
his arrival in the year 1732, again pressed them to return 
and live upon his Land, which he promised them should be 
always kept for them and their Children if they would 
come and live upon it, but they declined it, saying, they 
were afraid of their Enemies, the Tuteloss, and that it 
was not convenient for their Hunting, but desired that the 
Land might be kept for them, which it has ever since been. 
But we find the Assembly are mistaken in their second 
Message in saying, that part of the said large Tract was 
surveyed into the Proprietary Manor of Conedogwainit, 
for the Fact was, that in order the more effectually to kee 

off any settlers on that large Tract, the Proprietaries 
caused the whole of it to be surveyed as a Proprietary 
Manor. And in looking into many of the Proprietary Indian 
purchases, we find that this Land has been bought over 
and over again by the Proprietaries as well as the Sasque- 
hannah Indians as of the Six Nations to whom it did belong. 
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We thought proper to report these matters thus par- 
ticularly that it might appear evident that the Shawonese 
did not originally belong to this Province & never had any 
right to any Lands in it or made any Pretensions thereto; 
but the Proprietaries from favour and to encourage those 
Indians to remove from the neighborhood of the French 
and live amongst us, offered them the said Large Tract of 
Land for their Habitation. 

We likewise find by the said Treaty, held by the said 
Commissioners at Carlisle in 1753, that the Chiefs of both 
of these Nations of Delawares and Shawonese, did, in a 
solemn manner, renew the Treaties of Amity & Friendship 
with this province” (Colonial Records, Vol. I, 725-727, 
1851). 

I have quoted so largely from this report, not only be- 
cause it contains the early history of the Shawnee in the 
Province but also because of the facts relating to their 
alienation to the French interest, which I shall notice later. 

The place where the Shawnee first settled in Pennsyl- 
vania was in the neighborhood of the Susquehannas, near 
Conestoga, at the village called Pequehan, or Piqua Town. 
There has been some discussion as to the exact location of 
this village. Some authorities have placed it at the mouth 
of Pequea Creek, in Lancaster ccunty. This seems prob- 
able, as the creek has always been known as Piqua, or 
Pequea, creek,—the name being that of the Piqua Clan of 
the Shawnee. D. H. Landis, of Lancaster, who has made 
quite a study of the Indian villages in Lancaster county, 
locates the village on Conestoga Creek, nearly opposite 
Safe Harbor. It is probable that the Shawnee first had a 
village near the mouth of Pequea Creek, where they re- 
mained for a short time, and then removed to the site 
which Mr. Landis mentions. 

Soon after the Treaty of 1701 many Shawnee removed 
from South Carolina to the lower Susquehanna and the 
upper Delaware, where they settled near the Forks, at a 
village called Pechoquealin. There were some Shawnee at 
this place previous to this time, having come from the 
Ohio with their chief, Kakowatcheky, under the leadership 
of Arnold Viele, the Dutch trader from Albany, in about 
1692-3. 
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In 1727, because of various conflicts with the etn 
in the Province, and because of the unrestricted sale of 
rum, the Shawnee commenced their westward migration to 
the Ohio, to escape from the guardianship of the Iroquois, 
rather than because of any fear of the Provincial authori- 
ties. 

In 1728 Kakowatcheky and the Shawnee under him 
left the upper Delaware for the more distant plains in 
Wyoming. Shikellamy was appealed to as the Deputy ot 
the Iroquois, to find out why this move had been made. 
The various troubles with the Shawnee at this time were 
all due to the sale of rum to the Indians by the traders. In 
1731 Shikellamy gave the Provincial authorities to under- 
stand that friendship with the Six Nations could not be ex- 
pected to last unless this traffic in rum with the Shawnee 
and Delaware was regulated in some way. Many of the 
Shawnee from the lower Susquehanna and the upper Dela- 
ware had removed to Wyoming, from which place they 
gradually moved to the Big Island and then to the Alle- 
gheny and Ohio. Peter Chartier had taken a number ot 
these tribesmen from the mouth of Yellow Breeches and 
Conedoquinet creeks, to the Allegheny where Chartier’s 
Town was established. Others followed from Wyoming and 
the Big Island. In 1732 at the Council in Philadelphia, the 
Iroquois were urged to recall the Shawnee from the Ohio, 
where they were fast coming under the French influence. 
The Iroquois replied that it would not be kind to remove 
them while their corn was growing and the winter coming 
on, but that in the following spring they would order them 
to remove back to the Susquehanna. The Proprietary 
Manor, at the mouth of the Conedoquinet, to which refer- 
ence has been made, was set aside for the Shawnee when 
they should return. 

In 1735 the Iroquois reported at a Council in Philadel- 
phia that they had sent a number of chiefs to the Ohio to 
request the Shawnee to return. The Shawnee listened to 
all that the messengers had to say and then replied that it 
was “more commodius for them.” Shortly after this con- 
ference with the Shawnee, a Seneca chief pressed the Shaw- 
nee so hard to return, that after the other messengers had 
left, he was killed by the Shawnee. As a consequence the 
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Iroquois were determined to avenge this crime and act of 
rebellion against their authority. When asked what tribe 
had committed this deed they replied, “the Tribe of Shaw- 
anese complained of is called Shawweygira (Hathawekela, 
or Assiwikale) and consists of about thirty Young Men, 
ten Old Men, and several Women and Children; that it is 
supposed that they have returned from the place from 
which they first came, which is below Caroline.” The 
French were not slow to make use of all of these incidents 
and movements by which the Shawnee were becoming 
alienated, not only from the English, but also from the 
Iroquois. 

In 1732 the Shawnee on the Ohio sent a message to 
Governor Gordon, written by James Le Tort and Peter 
Chartier, in which they explain the reasons which influ- 
enced them to remove to the Ohio. The Iroquois had said. 
“vou Shawanese look back toward Ohio. The place from 
when you Came, and Return thitherward, for now we 
Shall Take pitty on the English and Lett them have all 
this Land.” Other reasons were given, among which was 
the fact that several slaves had run away from the south, 
seeking refuge among them, and they were afraid that the 
English would blame them for having given protection to 
these. They promised to send some chiefs to Philadelphia 
during the coming summer. Later in the spring these 
chiefs sent a letter to Governor Gordon, in which they com- 
plained of the sale of rum on the Ohio, and asked that per- 
mission be given to Peter Chartier to “break in pieces all 
the Cags” brought into their villages. Evidently there was 
as much trouble about the enforcement of the prohibition 
laws in 1730 on the Ohio as there is in 1920. Again in 1738 
a resolution signed by a number of the Shawnee on the 
Allegheny river was sent to the Governor, in which they 
state that all rum brought into their villages will be spilt. 
This resolution was signed by Laypareawah, the son of 
Opessa, the former Shawnee King, and a large number of 
chiefs. In 1738 Kakowatcheky and 20 other Shawnee from 
the Ohio held a Council with Governor Thomas Penn in 
Philadelphia. At this Council the history of the various 
dealings of the Province with the Shawnee, from the time 
of their entering into it were gone over. Their Treaty 
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with William Penn was read and the various steps of their 
wanderings from place ‘to place in the Province were gone 
over, and the danger of their residence on the Ohio, where 
they were under French influence, was again mentioned. 
Finally Articles of Agreement were signed, by Thomas 
Penn, George Thomas and Thomas Fraeme, Jr., on behalf of 
the Province, and by a number of chiefs on behalf of the 
Shawnee. 


At the Treaty of Lancaster in 1744 there was but one 
Shawnee chief present. After an investigation had been 
made as to the cause of the absence of the Shawnee, it was 
discovered that the real reason was because they were not 
on good terms with the Iroquois, who feared that in case of 
war with the French that the Shawnee and Delaware would 
both go over to the French side in the struggle. 


There is no doubt but that the growing feeling of hos- 
tility of the Shawnee towards the Iroquois, and the in- 
fluence of the Shawnee over the Delaware, had as much 
to do with the alienation of the Delaware and Shawnee from 
the English interest, as had the land sales or the traffic 
in rum. The Shawnee had gone to the Ohio in order to 
get away from the oversight of the Iroquois and had been 
flattered by the French, who had always treated the Indians 
more kindly than had the English. The French realized 
that there was no hope of gaining the friendship of the 
Iroquois—their hatred being too deep seated and long 
standing—and so they were making every possible use of 
the feeling of revolt of the Shawnee against the Iroquois 
and the English. The Shawnee were seeking to draw away 
the Delawares from Shamokin and other places on the 
Susquehanna to the Ohio. Conrad Weiser was in complete 
control of the Indians policy of the Province at this time, 
and Weiser had no use for either a Delaware or Shawnee. 
He was an adopted Iroquois and all of his feelings were with 
the great Confederacy of the Six Nations. The land sales, 
the traffic in rum, the Shawnee hatred for the Iroqouis, 
the Delaware friendship for the Shawnee, Weiser’s favor- 
iteism for the Iroquois, were al] factors driving the Shaw- 
nee away from the English and into an alliance with the 
French. 
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In 1745 Peter Chartier left the villages on the upper 
Ohio, taking with him the majority of the Shawnee. They 
settled at the Lower Shawnee Town, where they were 
brought directly under the influence of the French on the 
Mississippi. 


Shikellamy was given full power, by the Iroquois, to 
deal with the Shawnee on the Susquehanna and Scarouady 
was given the same power on the Ohio. In a short time 
Scarouady had won back the greater part of the Shawnee 
who had gone down the Ohio with Peter Chartier. 


At the Council at Lancaster in 1748 Kakowatcheky 
and a number of Shawnee from the Ohio, from Logstown, 
came before the Commissioners and in the most abject 
manner confessed their folly in being mislead by Peter 
Chartier, and asked to be forgiven. They presented the 
Agreement of 1739 and asked that it be signed afresh and 
all former “crimes be buried and forgot.” Now was the 
time for the Province to win these independent warriors. 
But, the influence of Weiser was supreme. The Commis- 
sioners refused to sign the Agreement. It was handed back 
to the Shawnee chiefs with the statement that it would 
be time enough to sign it when they had “performed that 
Condition.” The English revealed in this utterly foolish 
refusal to sign the Agreement, the lack of the very quality 
of wisdom which was revealed by the French in all their 
dealings with the Shawnee. Through the eyes of Conrad 
Weiser, the English were able to see and understand the 
Iroquois, but after the time of William Penn the Province 
was utterly blind in all of its dealings with the Delaware 
and Shawnee. 


It was well, in the long run, that this folly won the 
Iroquois, even at the expense of the Delaware and Shawnee, 
but it nevertheless drenched Pennsylvania in blood. The 
Indians at the Treaty of Lancaster all received presents 
from the Province, save the Shawnee, who had their guns 
mended. The proud Shawnee went back from the Treaty of 
Lancaster, humiliated and angry because they had been hu- 
miliated in the presence of the Iroquois. They were wel- 
comed with open arms by the French and told how abused 
they had been by the English. 
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In 1745, when at the Council at Onondaga, Conrad 
Weiser learned that the Iroquois were in favor of a war 
against the Shawnee. 


In 1753 Neucheconneh, the Shawnee King, and a num- 
ber of other chiefs were present at the Treaty at Carlisle. 
All of the facts relating to the French movements on the 
Ohio were narrated, especially those relating to the various 
warnings given to the French army by the Half-King and 
Scarouady. These warnings had all been disregarded. As 
a consequence the only thing to do was for the Delaware 
and Shawnee to declare war against the advancing French 
army. The little army of Col. George Washington was de- 
feated by the French army at the battle at Fort Necessity 
in 1754. At a Council at Aughwick in the fall of 1754, at 
which a few Shawnee chiefs were present, George Croghan 
and Conrad Weiser both discovered that the French had 
been making presents to the Delaware and Shawnee who 
were united very closely in interest. 


There is no doubt but that both the Delaware and 
Shawnee on the Ohio were simply waiting to see how mat- 
ters would turn out between the French and English before 
taking sides. After the defeat of General Braddock, July 
1755, the Delaware and Shawnee went over bodily to the 
French, declaring their independence of the Iroquois. 
Many of the Delaware on the Susquehanna remained faith- 
ful to the English interest, but the great body of both the 
Delaware and the Shawnee on the Ohio went over to the 


French and took up the hatchet against the Province and 
the English. 


During the entire period of the French and Indian War 
the Shawnee were allied with the French, and during the 


Revolution they almost as a body were on the side of the 
British. 


As has been mentioned Kakowatcheky was the leading 
chief (called by the English, King) of the Shawnee on the 
upper Delaware, in the region of the Water Gap, from 
about 1709 until 1728, when he and his clan removed to 
Wyoming, at Shawnee Flats. He removed from this place 


in 1743 to the Ohio, where he continued to live until about 
1755. 
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He was succeeded as chief at Wyoming by Paxsinosa 
in 1743. This chief remained faithful to the English during 
the entire period of hostility. He removed to the Ohio, 
where he had been born, and attended a conference at Fort 
Pitt in 1760. 

During the entire period of Indian hostility during and 
following the Revolution, the Shawnee, then living in Ohio 
and Illinois, were the most warlike tribes with which the 
American Army had to deal. It was not until after the 
Treaty of Greenville, 1795, that the hostility with this tribe 
ended in peace. 

I have gone into this somewhat detailed account of the 
history of the Shawnee in Pennsylvania, not only because 
of its own interest, but also because of its great influence 
upon the development of the settlement of the Province. It 
seems somewhat strange that the very regions in which 
these warlike Indians settled have become the most rich 
and populous in the state. Their villages were always made 
upon land which bore a resemblance to the “savannas” of 
the south from which they were driven into Pennsylvania. 
The Shawnee Flats along Conestoga and Pequea creeks, the 
flats at Wyoming, at the Big Island, at Logstown, below 
Pittsburgh, and the plains which they occupied in Ohio and 
Illinois all have the same topographical characteristics and 
agricultural advantages. 

Their attitude towards the white settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania was influericed because of their relation to the Iro- 
quois. Being considered a conquered tribe by the Iroquois, 
because of their relationship to the Delaware, as soon as 
opportunity came for a breaking away from this vassalage 
they took advantage of it. It so happened that the Iroquois, 
their masters, had hated the French from the time of 
Champlain’s alliance with the Huron, so an alliance with 
the French became a means by which they could break 
away from the Iroquois. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Geo. P. Donehoo 
Sept. 29, 1920. 
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Earliest Settlements in the Fifteenth Ward of the City of 
Pittsburgh. 


The Indians were the first occupants and land owners 
in Western Pennsylvania. They left numerous signs of 
their presence in what is now the Fifteenth Ward of the 
city of Pittsburgh. They had a well-travelled trail along the 
right bank of the Monongahela at a very early day, and 
it was over this trail that the French and Indians passed, 
when they went out from Fort Duquesne, in 1755, and at- 
tacked and defeated General Braddock and his troops at the 
Battle of the Monongahela. After the English occupation, 
this trail became the Braddock’s Field public road, and as 
such is plainly marked on the map of Pittsburgh, in 1795. 

At the head of Mansion Street, Glenwood, was an an- 
cient burying ground of that aboriginal tribe known as the 
Mound Builders. It included several mounds, the largest 
being about fifteen feet in height. Their tops were rounded, 
and the mounds, originally, were heaped with stones, it 
being the Indian custom to add more stones at each visit. 
In the seventies, when Second Avenue was paved through 
the Fifteenth Ward for the first time, James McKibben, 
who had the contract for grading this street, hauled stones 
for an entire winter from these old mounds, and used them 
for ballast. The enveloping cover of stones being removed, 
persons began exploring the mounds, searching for relics, 
and they were soon destroyed. No trace of them now re- 
mains. The cleared spots back in the woods near these 
mounds were known to the early white settlers as the “Old 
Fields.” Fine forests originally covered this district. It 
was customary to hold Sunday School picnics and family 
gatherings in the beautiful woods at the head of Johnson 
avenue, near a famous old spring called the “Indian 
Spring,” the waters of which gushed forth from the hill, 
and were clear and cold, on the hottest day. When John- 
son avenue was graded and paved, the spring disappeared, 
its waters being carried off in sewers (1). 


“Do you remember the spring, within Wylie’s woods, just close to 
Glenwood ravine? 

Its waters were crystal, refreshingly cool, the purest and best ever 
seen, 























JOHN TURNER’S OLD LOG HOUSE 


Loretto Street, near Hazelwood Avenue. Built about 1787 
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Ah! deep was the wood, in those long-ago days, and deep was the 
spring in its shade: 

Its murmur and splash was music to hear, as it laughingly flowed 
through the glade. 

On the brink of the spring, in those untrammelled days, Nature 
held court all her own, 

Her subjects were many, all loyal and true, who worshipped the 
queen on her throne” (2) 


The Indians known to the first white explorers of 
Western Pennsylvania lived on the fine bottom lands in the 
present Fifteenth Ward. Many flint arrow heads have been 
found on the Blair farm, and near the foot of Elizabeth 
Street, in Glenwood (3); and on the Nixon place (originally 
a part of the John George Woods farm), in Hazelwood (4). 
On the Harry Woods farm, in Hazelwood, there were found 
tomahawks, stone cooking utensils, and numerous flint 
arrow heads. These were sent by Mrs. Woods to a museum 
in Washington, D. C. In a glass case on the third floor of 
the Carnegie Museum, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, is a col- 
lection of flint arrow heads from the different states of 
the Union. Among them, and the only ones there repre- 
sentative of the state of Pennsylvania, are twenty-four 
arrow heads found in Hazelwood, and loaned to the Museum 
by James Dugan, Jr. (5) 

The fertile bottom lands on the right bank of the Mo- 
nongahela River, between Four Mile Run (near Greenfield 
Avenue) and the present Glenwood Bridge, proved espe- 
cially attractive to home seekers, and many natives of Scot- 
land the “Land of the Thistle,” located here at a very early 
day. They were simply squatters, having no legal title, but 
it was from these people that this fine tract of land came to 
be called “Scotch Bottoms,” and in the court records of Al- 
legheny County, Pa., the many different tracts into which 
this level bottom land was in later years divided, are desig- 
nated as parts of Scotch Bottoms. In recent years, although 
the name is still used, it has come to be applied only to that 
locality which was the nucleus of the old Scotch settlement, 
the neighborhood of Rutherglen Street, and Marion Station 
on the B. & O. R. R. The settlements in Scotch Bottoms 
began at the close of the Pontiac War, there being then, for 
a period of several years, a cessation of Indian hostilities. 
Some of these people, after the Penns, proprietaries of 
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Pennsylvania, purchased the Indian rights to the lands in 
the present Western Pennsylvania, in 1768, and opened a 
land office, April 3, 1769, for the sale of these lands, ac- 
quired legal title to parts of the Scotch Bottoms. John 
Little, on Oct. 25, 1769, had a tract in Scotch Bottoms sur- 
veyed to him, which was patented on warrent to accept, 
dated Feb. 7, 1770, under the name of “Vineyard.” John 
and Eleanor DeHass were living on Scotch Bottoms, after 
the Revolutionary War, on a tract of land surveyed Oct. 
25, 1769, and afterward patented to them under the name 
of “Leisure’s Retreat.” James Ralph and John Mitchell 
also purchased large farms on Scotch Bottoms; and at a 
very early day, Charles Duke and Charles Clerk, the latter 
an English officer, located here. This Scotch settlement 
consisted in those early days of large farms, parts of which 
had been cleared, about the log cabin homes of their own- 
ers, while back of these rose the heavily wooded hills. Some 
of these farms had been owned by several different persons 
before being purchased by John Woods, one of Pittburgh’s 
first resident attorneys. In 1817, at the time of his death, 
John Woods was the owner of the five large farms which 
then included the Scotch Bottoms (6), as follows: 

One surveyed in the name of Charles Duke, containing 


EEN. dtietrtnmeeieikausdl Diiauianmiicesiewamnie 80 acres 
One surveyed on location in the name of James Ralph, con- 
ETRE I ee rer eee ne ely aE 260 ” 


One patented in the name of John Little, containing about 230 ” 
One surveyed on location in the name of John Mitchell (a 
small part of this sold to John Turner,) containing 


RRR ae ee ee eee — * 
One in the name of John Woods, containing about_______- 160 ” 
1,060 ” 


This magnificent tract of land extended from the Mon- 
ongahela River for about a mile back on the hill, between 
Four Mile Run (near the present Greenfield Avenue) and a 
point opposite the mouth of Six Mile Run (at the location 
of the present Glenwood Bridge). A two story stone house 
stood on the John Woods farm, the home of the tenant on 
that farm. On the other farms were log dwellings. 

Quite a number of the streams flowing into the Mon- 
ongahela River at or near Pittsburgh were named from 
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their supposed distance from the Point, as follows: Three 
Mile Run, entering from the right side, at the present 
Brady Street; Three Mile Run, right bank, at the present 
Bates Street; Four Mile Run, right bank, near the present 
Greenfield Avenue. These three streams are now only 
sewers. Six Mile Run (sometimes called Street’s Run) en- 
ters the Monongahela from the left bank, at the present 
Hays borough. The Hays family (for whom the borough 
was named) were very early settlers here, owning a large 
farm, and they established a ferry across the river from 
the mouth of the run to the upper end of the Scotch Bot- 
toms, which was known as Six Mile Ferry. It was not dis- 
continued until Glenwood Bridge was erected, in 1895. Nine 
Mile Run enters the Monongahela from the right bank, op- 
posite Homestead, and forms one of the natural boundaries 
of the great Squirrel Hill district, a part of which, on the 
brow of the hill, is included in the Fifteenth Ward. 

In the days of the pioneer settlers, they were greatly 
annoyed by the many little gray squirrels found in this dis- 
trict. They ate the grain stored in out-buildings for winter 
use, and even scratched up the seed planted in the fields, 
in scarce seasons. They built nests in the eaves of the log 
cabins, and by their noise and chatter kept the inhabitants 
awake at night. They proved perfect pests, and were so 
numerous that the settlers named the whole district, which 
is now one of the finest residential sections of the city of 
Pittsburgh, “Squirrel Hill.” The people living here in early 
times were wont to speak of this district as having two 
sides, the one on which they lived, and the “Other Side,” 
i. e., down on Scotch Bottoms, bordering on the Mononga- 
hela. 

In that part of the Fifteenth Ward included in the 
Squirrel Hill district, the widow, Mrs. John Turner, and her 
five sons, were among the earliest settlers. She was bet- 
ter known as Mary Girty, being the mother, by her first 
marriage, of Thomas, Simon, James and George Girty, who 
were all grown when the family located on Squirrel Hill, 
in 1765. Little John Turner, her other son, was but ten 
years of age at this time, and had just been freed from cap- 
tivity among the Indians. The Girty boys blazed trees, 
making, in the name of their mother, a claim to a large 
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tract of land here, on what was called a “tomahawk right,” 
and erecting a log cabin, in which the family lived. In 1769 
Thomas, Simon and George Girty each made application for 
large tracts of land, part of which included their mother’s 
claim. Thomas Girty’s farm bordered on what in later years 
became Bigelow Street. In 1865, when he first located on 
Squirrel Hill, he was 26 years of age. He married, and 
cleared and farmed his land. His wife’s name was Ann 
and she is described as a foe to the Indians, and a “friend 
of America.” (7). Thomas Girty had two children, John 
and Nancy (Gibson). While he lived on Squirrel Hill, he 
sometimes made expeditions as a scout, being loyal to the 
American cause. He rendered some very important ser- 
vices, during the Indian Wars in the Northwest, after the 
Revolution. At some time prior to 1792, he removed with 
his family to Girty’s Run, on the Allegheny River. (This 
run is so named for Thomas Girty and family, and not for 
“the Girty family,” meaning that of his mother and broth- 
ers.) Thomas Girty died at his home on Girty’s Run, Nov. 
3, 1820. There was a long account of his life published in 
the Pittsburgh Gazette, at this time. (8). Simon, George 
and James Girty were respectively twenty-four, twenty-two 
and twenty years of age when they located on Squirrel Hill, 
in 1765. Having all been captives of the Indians for several 
years, they proved very useful as scouts and interpreters 
in the various military expeditions which went out from 
Fort Pitt. In 1778, they deserted to the British (9) and in 
succeeding years were the scourges of the border. All claims 
held by them, for land on Squirrel Hill, were forfeited. 
They never dared return here to live. John Turner grew 
up on Squirrel Hil] into a tall, thin, active man. His com- 
plexion was sallow, and his eyes and hair black. He under- 
stood several Indian languages, and at the age of nineteen 
years, accompanied Lord Dunmore’s army as a scout and 
interpreter. His education was scanty, but he was a man 
of great natural ability and shrewdness, and a hard worker. 
He farmed his land on Squirrel Hill, and sold great quanti- 
ties of produce to the garrison at Fort Pitt, and the citizens 
of Pittsburgh. In those days all kinds of game abounded on 
Squirrel Hill, and Mr. Turner was a great hunter and trap- 
per. He saved his money and invested it in real estate. 
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He is said to have owned at different times, no less than 
nineteen tracts of land. The former claim of Simon Girty 
was granted to John Turner, who obtained a Virginia title 
for 154 acres on Squirrel Hill, including this claim, Jan. 27, 
1786. He was granted a warrant for the same tract by the 
State of Pennsylvania, Nov. 12, 1787. It was surveyed for 
him, March 13, 1788, and a patent granted, under the name 
of “Federal Hill,” July 7, 1788. 

John Turner married Susanna, daughter of Charles 
and Mary Clark, of Scotch Bottoms. Their home was a 
log cabin which stood on the upper part of Mr. Turner’s 
farm. To this dwelling he added four rooms, two up and 
two down. Here the Turners lived. The site of the house 
is on Loretta Street, a few hundred yards from the Beeh- 
ner home, on the Beehner farm. As the Turners were child- 
less, they raised the children of Mrs. Turner’s three sisters, 
John McCaslin, Turner Blashford and Susie Halstead (Mrs. 
David Irwin, 2d. and mother of David Irwin, 3d). Turner 
Blashford, a prosperous farmer of Squirrel Hill, drowned 
himself at the age of 56, at the mouth of the Four Mile 
Run. (10). John McCaslin was the favorite of the Turners, 
«id is referred to as their “adopted son.” Upon his mar- 
riage, the Turners gave him the use of their old home, and 
removed to a small log house on the lower part of their 
farm, to which they added two rooms. Here Mrs. Turner 
died, April 1, 1833, and was buried in the old Turner Grave- 
yard, on the part of the farm (adjoining the present Mary 
S. Brown Memorial M. E. Church) for which Mr. Turner 
made the people of Squirrel Hill a deed, in trust to David 
Irwin (2d) and John McCaslin, on July 31, 1838. Mr. Turn- 
er died May 20, 1840, and was laid to rest beside his wife. 
Their graves were marked by two flat stones, level with the 
ground. The inscriptions are nearly obliterated, but the 
names, Turner, may still be deciphered. Mr. Turner was a 
man held in the highest esteem by the people of Squirrel 
Hill. He gave to the Peebles Township the lot on which the 
first free school in that part of Sqirrel Hill was located, and 
also the ground on which the first church stood. His will 
bears date of April 10, 1840 (11). He bequeathed 113 acres, 
the upper part of his farm, to John and Priscilla McCaslin, in 
trust for their children. The heirs of Thomas Girty, Mr. 
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Turner’s half brother, were dissatisfied with the will, and 
stood John McCaslin a suit inthe courts trying to obtain 
John Turner’s property from his adopted son, but were un- 
successful. (12) The McCaslins lived in this old log house for 
a long time. Then the farm was sold off. Joseph Bails was the 
owner, when in 1868, the farm was purchased from him by 
Martin Beehner. The heirs of Mr. Beehner are still the own- 
ers and live in a comfortable frame dwelling near the site of 
the historic Turner house. They rented the old house for 
years. Clarence Combs and family were its last occupants. 
The Beehner family were notified by the city to have it torn 
down, as it was deemed unsafe. This was done, about 1920. 
The logs were in a good state of preservation, and were used 
for firewood. Every year, as long as the old house stood, 
some of the McCaslin family used to come back to visit it. 
Nothing now remains of it but a few stones of the founda- 
tion. In their living room, the Beehner family have a splen- 
did painting of it. In this picture, the old dwelling is sur- 
rounded by green fields, with cattle peacefully browsing 
therein. It gives some idea of the district, when it was a 
farming community. 

Among the earlier land owners in the part of Squirrel 
Hill in cluded in the Fifteenth Ward (besides the Girty and 
Turner families, who owned the larger portion of this tract, 
on the level above the brow of the hill) may be mentioned 
James Milligan, Adam Burchfield, Wm. Redding, and a few 
others. James Milligan was the original owner of the ground 
included in the present Calvary Cemetery, acquiring title to 
a tract of 300 acres here, soon after the land office was op- 
ened in 1769. (13) Later, title to 150 acres of this land was 
obtained by John Turner. By deed dated Nov. 4 1824, John 
Turner and wife conveyed 75 acres of this land to Robert 
Peebles, and by deed dated Nov. 29, 1824, 75 acres were con- 
veyed (14) to William Peebles. The Peebles family were 
very prominent in this district, especially out at East Liberty 
and Peebles Township is named for them. 

The Greenfield district was the home of men prominent 
in Pittsburgh’s public and business life in early days. Judge 
Walter Forward, one of the most eminent men and brilliant 
scholars Pittsburgh ever produced, lived here, and Forward 
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Avenue was named for him. He was a member of Congress, 
Secretary of the Treasury (15) during the administration 
of President Tyler, and was appointed charge-d’ -affairs to 
Denmark, by President Taylor. He resigned this post, in 
1851, when elected President Judge of the District Court of 
Allegheny County, Pa. His death occurred Nov. 24, 1852. 
Maj. John Williamson Butler, Abraham Garrison (of the 
foundry firm of Bollman & Garrison, later A. Garrison & 
Co.), Wm. H. Williams, and other prominent men were liv- 
ing here in the fifties. In the sixties, B. F. Jones (of the firm 
of Jones & Laughlin) and George F. McClean (of the Soho 
Rolling Mills, operated by Morehead, McClean & Co.,) were 
living in this district. There were also some large farm- 
houses in the district, which in 1868, became a part of the 
city, as the old Twenty-third Ward. James Blackmore be- 
came Mayor of Pittsburgh in 1872, and served until 1875. 
During his administration, Wm. Barker, Jr., who then lived 
in this district, and was a member of city Councils, was one 
of a committee appointed to consider the opening of streets 
and other matters pertaining to the district. While the 
committee was making a tour of inspection, Mr. Barker was 
asked what he thought a suitable name for the district. He 
looked out over the green fields, dotted here and there with 
many comfortable farm houses and the handsome residences 
of wealthy business men, and suggested the name “Green- 
field.” It met with instant favor, and was adopted. The 
name is still given to this section of the city, although the 
beautiful green fields of this one-time rural community have 
long since disappeared. 

On the highest elevation on the hills of the Greenfield 
district are the remains of “Fort” as it is generally 
called, although some of the people in the vicinity call it 
“Fort Black.” This fort was part of the intrenchments 
thrown up, in June, 1863, when the invasion of Pittsburgh 
by the Confederates was threatened. (16). 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. S. Kussart 
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APPENDIX 


Will of John Turner (copy given p. 412 Butterfield’s History 
of the Girtys, as taken from the original records), bear- 
ing date of April 10, 1840: 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, John Turner, of the 
Township of Peebles, County of Allegheny, and State of 
Pennsylvania, yoeman, being weak of body, but sound in 
memory, mind, and understanding, blessed be the Almighty 
for the same, but considering the uncertainty of this life 
and the certainty of death, do make and publish this, my 
last will and testament, in manner and form following: 

First of all, I commend my soul into the hands of my 
God, who gave it, and my body to the earth, to be buried in 
the burying ground on my farm in a decent, Christian-like 
manner, at the discreation of my Executors, hereinafter 
mentioned. 

lst. As to my worldly affairs it is my will and I do 
order that all my just debts and funeral expenses be duly 
paid and satisfied, as soon as it can be conveniently done, 
after my decease. 

2nd. I give and bequeath the upper part of my tract 
of land where I now reside, and adjoining the land I sold to 
John Patterson, containing 113 acres, be the same more or 
less, to the children of John McCaslin and Priscilla, his wife; 
only that they, the said John McCaslin and Priscilla, his 
wife, are to have and to hold the said tract of land with all 
the improvements thereon, during their natural lives, unless 
death should occur to either the said John McCaslin or 
Priscilla, his wife, and the survivor should marry again; 
then, in such case, their right, title, claim and interest shall 
expire and the said land so described become vested and 
divided, equal share and share, to each of said children, as 
aforesaid, the same as if their parents were dead or de- 
ceased. 

I give my nephew Breden (Prideaux) Girty, son of 
Simon Girty, $1,000; unto my niece, Sarah Girty (sister of 
Prideaux, and wife of Joseph Munger), alias Sarah Munger, 
$1,000, unto John Girty $500, being the son of Thomas 
Girty (Turner’s half-brother), deceased. I give to Nancy 
Gibson, sister of John Girty, $100; and one dollar to Cather- 
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ine Bealer; and for the attention and friendship I have re- 
ceived from Joseph Munger, I will and bequeath him $500. 
I do reserve, free of all incumbrance, the (Turner) burying 
ground for the use of the public forever; and when all my 
debts and funeral expenses are paid, and all legatees are 
settled with, all my effects, whether personal, mixed, or real 
estate, shall be placed in the hands of Arthur F. Gore, to be 
distributed as he shall think proper, without any reserve. 
Lastly, I nominate, constitute and appoint my much es- 
teemed friends, James Sutch and John Patterson, to be my 
executors of this, my last will and testament, hereby revok- 
ing all other wills, legacies, and bequests by me heretofore 
made, and declaring this my last will and testament. In 
witness whereof, I have set my hand and seal, the 10th day 
of April, 1840. 
JOHN TURNER, (Seal) 
Signed in the presence of us, 
Abe. Hosmer, 
Thomas Sutch.” 
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of Western Pennsylvania 


Letter Written by Anthony Wayne to Major Gen. H. Knox 


Private & Legionville 22nd March 1793 
confidential 
My Dear Sir 
I will candidly confess to you that your letters 
of the 5th and 9th inst. have placed me in an embarrassed situation 
respecting some of the late appointments. 

In the first, 
you say—‘“the Ensigns who are serving with you and General Wil- 
kinson will be called into immediate service.” In consequence of which 
and from the absolute want of a sufficient number of Officers—a com- 
plaint that I have long and seriously made—I was induced to direct 
some of those Gentlemen now on the spot, to act as Ensigns. 

In your letter of the 9th 
inst, you say “the provisional Ensigns are not to be called into service 
until further orders, the manner of their nomination, and consent of 
the Senate, render that this measure should be rigidly adhered to.” 

Now, My Dear, Sir, how shall I 
act in this case; to assign this as a reason why they shall not be con- 
sidered as in service until further called upon, after having already 
acted as Ensigns, would be telling every Officer belonging to the 3rd 
and 4th Sub Legions— 


Gentlemen, we are 
only waiting the event of the pending treaty in order to disband you 
should it terminate in peace, and that, when you will have an increased 
distance to return to your respective homes, after putting yourselves 
to wery great expense laying in stores ect, for a distant and long cam- 
paign. 

This I dare not do because 
most of these Officers would not choose to descend the river under 
so precarious a term of Commission, Especially those of the most 
sense and sentiment, and who I would wish to continue in service. That 
this reduction was in contemplation at the time of the promotion of 
some of the Officers, is very clearly and pointedly demonstrated from 
the prominent features of the characters of the two Lieut. Colonels, 
Commandments, i. e. of the 3rd & 4th Sub Legions, as well as of one of 
the Majors. The first is in arrest for habitual inebriation, and on a 
variety of charges The other may probably possess a degree of per- 
sonal bravery, but no other earthly qualification for the command, even 
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of twelve men. I do not say this out of any disrespect to him as man, 
on the contrary, I consider him a good natured quiet inoffensive thing, 
that means no harm, and who would make a kind and obliging neighbor, 
but, as an Officer, he really does not possess two military ideas. How- 
ever, should peace take place it will not be very material whether a 
man of science or a thing commands either of the Sub Legions; but, 
should the War progress, I cannot think of committing the lives of 
good men, the interests of my country, and my own honor and char- 
acter, into the hands of men devoid of military abilities, who are nov- 
ices in the professon of Arms. 

Therefore, if from 
the mistake idle and groveling ideas of the Senate, the provisional 
Ensigns are not to be called into service until the hour of action, it 
will not be very prudent to give them the charge of platoons whilst 
there were any old Sergeants remaining, lest they should make mis- 
takes similar to those of the Commandant of the 4th Sub Legion, in 
attempting to perform some of the most plain and simple evolutions 
preparatory for action. 

Since he is, however, a very good natured man and in the good- 
ness and simplicity of his heart, acknowledged that he knew nothing 
about those kind of things, “but give me twenty gocd riflemen that 
understand fighting Indians and all as good shoots as myself, I would 
not be afraid to fight with an equal number of savages;’’ this number 
is, however, his ne-plus-ultra. 

Will you, therefore, permit 
me to give him the general superintendence of the Scouts or Spies; 
they are, agreeably to his own phrase, generally good shoots and better 
adapted to his genius than any other command. 

Commandant of the 3rd. 
is probably provided for, by the decision of a Court-Martial, however 
all these circumstances are very disagreeable to your firm friend 

& Most Obt. 
Humble Servant 
Anthony Wayne. 
The Honorable, 
Major Genl. H. Knox. 


A REVOLUTIONARY WAR LETTER. 
On Public Service 
Tan ’by Major Ewing Brigadier General Hand, 
War Office Fort Pitt 
Richard Peters. 


War Office Jany 22d 1778 


I am directed by the Board to enclose you the within 
Petition for the Confideration of the Commifsioners & yourself, As 
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your Information & Advice is fo abfolutely necefsary at this Period 
when Meafures are to be taken for future Operations as well as a Re- 
view had of past Tranfactions by the Commifsioners fent by Congrefs 
for thefe Purpofes, that your Requeft to be recalled cannot at this 
Time be complied with but it will not be forgot if long Delayed, it will 
be fo from the Difficulty of finding a proper Perfon to replace you. 


Davis applied for Pafsports in Philadelphia & was 
refused them, he therefore acted in Defiance of the Authority of Con- 
grefs & is I believe a fuspicious Character—His Letters are fent on.— 
You will please in future to Direct your public Difpatches to Genl. 
Gates as President of the Board of War & any Services I can do as a 
member of that Board or in a private Way shall ever be ready— 

I have the Honour to be 
with Refpect 
your obed’ Sevt. 


I have paid L12 to Major Ewing. Richard Peters 
which he will account for with you. =i eee 
Brigr Genl Hand. By order of the 


Board of War— 
EARLY FAYETTE COUNTY LETTER 


1784 ) From Ephraim 
February ) Douglafs Esq. 
2nd, ) Py. of Fayette 
rec. ) County 
Maren GER) xcnscnccccse Union Town 2nd February 1784 


Sir 
The recollection of the perfonal obligation for 
which I feel myfelf indebted to your Excellency’s beneficence would 
alone be fufficient to infpire me with the defire of giving every tefti- 
mony of grateful recognition ;—and when to that is added the obliga- 
tion of public duty I will confidently hope your pardon for the trouble, 
even if my communications fhould appear unimportant. 





The Courts were opened for 
this county on the 23rd of December laft, the gathering of people was 
pretty numerous, and I was not alone in fearing that we fhould have 
had frequent proofs of that turbulence of fpirit with which they have 
fo generally and perhaps too juftly ftigmatized, but I now take great 
fatiffaction in doing them the justice to fay that they behaved to a 
man with good order and decency;—our grand jury was really refpect- 
able equal at leaft to many I have feen in courts of long ftanding. 
Little bufinefs was done other than dividing the County into Town- 
fhips, a Return of which is under cover; And here I muft beg the in- 
dulgence of your Excellency and Council, if from the novelty of the 
bufiness and the want of a precedent I have been deficient in form. 
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The infructions of Council refecting the oppofition to 
afsefsment in Manallin Townfhip I laid before the Juftices as directed, 
but they have not yet come to any refolution thereon; fome of them I 
find are of opinion that the reviving it at this diftant time might be 
attended with more vexation confequences than the fuffering it to be 
forgotten will probably produce; For this reafon, and in confideration 
of their fince peacable demeanor, I fhould incline to agree with them 
that for the present, until the authority of the Court becomes by de- 
grees and habitude of obedience, more firmly eftablifhed in the general 
acquiefcence of all defcriptions of people within the County, and a 
Goul and other objects of popular terror to be erected to imprefs on 
their minds an idea of the punifhment annexed to a breach of the 
laws, lenient meafures might produce as good effects as the moft vig- 
orous ones that juftice could adopt, were not the wifdom and directions 
of Council oppofed to this opinion. To thefe reafons for declining the 
profecution of the offenders if their identity could be made appear, 
which I think doubhful, might be added others that I am diftrefsed to 
be obliged to take notice of, the Tax not having been afsefsed till after 
the divifion of the County, the authority of the Commifsioners of 
Weftmoreland then became juftly queftionable and the total want 
of Commifsioners in this County to levy a Tax of any kind either 
for the State or to anfwer the exigencies of the County, and the confe- 
quent inability of the Truftees to perform the duties afsigned them by 
the Legiflature, may all be fubjects of confideration in this cafe; 
For from an unhappy mifconception of the law for dividing Weftmore- 
land, this County has not an Officer of any kind except fuch as were 
created or continued by the Act, or appointed by Council. Denied a 
feparate election of a member in Council and reprefentitive in Afsem- 
bly till the general election of the prefent year, they unfortunately con- 
cluded that this inability extended to all the other elective officers 
of the County, and in confequence of this belief voted for them in con- 
junction with Weftermoreland. The remedy of this evil I fear is not 
eafily pointed out; but if there be a pofsible one it is to be found in 
the wisdom of Council, to which I beg leave, as I fhall in all other dif- 
ficulties, to make my humble appeal. 

The truftees have appointed next Monday to 
meet on, and begin the partition line between this County and Weft- 
moreland on this condition which Colonel Maclean who is to be exe- 
cutive perfon, has generoufly agreed to—to pay the expence at some 
future time when it fhall be in their power to call upon the County 
Commifsioners for the money. And necefsity has fuggefted to us the 
expedient of building a temporary Goul by fubfcription, which is now 
on foot. ath | ag 

Not knowing the necefsity of an application to Council for Tav- 
ern Licenses before I left the City, I am now obliged to trouble them 
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with a requeft that they will favor me with fome by the firft conveni- 
ent opportunity. 

Suffer me now worthy 
Sir, to ftop for a moment from the line of my duty. The honor which 
Council have heretofore done me by queftioning me on the fubject of 
Indian affairs will I hope acquit me of the charge of prefumption, if 
from an opinion of their confidence in my information I venture to 
intermeddle without their command and give them fuch informations 
as have come to my knowledge from the accounts of others fince I left 
the Canadian Country. 

Early in the fall Sir John Johnfon 
afsembled the different weftern tribes at Sandusky, and having pre- 
pared them with prefents, diftributed with lavifh profufion addrefsed 
them in a Speech to this purport. 

That the King, his and their common father, had made peace with 
the Americans, and had given them the country they pofsefsed on this 
continent; but that the report of his having given them any part of the 
Indians lands was falfe, and fabricated by the Americans for the pur- 
pofe of provoking the Indians againft their father, that they fhould 
therefore fhut their ears against it; So far the contrary was true, that 
the great river Ohio was to be the line between the Indians in this 
quarter and the Americans; over which the latter ought not to pafs 
and return to fafety. That however, as the war between Britain and 
America was now at an end, and as the Indians had engaged in it from 
their attachment to the crown, and not for any quarrel of their own, 
he would as was ufual at the end of a war, take the Tomahawk out of 
their hand; though he would not remove it out of fight or far from 
them; but lay it down carefully by their fide, that they might have it 
convenient to ufe in defence of their rights, and property if they were 
invaded or molefted by the Americans. 

I fhall not prefume 
to trouble your Excellency with any remarks on the probable tendency 
of an intimation fo manifeftly correfpondent with the fentiments, 
wifhes and intereft of thefe favage tribes already allarmed with the 
frequent attempts which have been made to encrouch upon them; but 
beg have to have the honor of declaring that I am, with all immagin- 
able refpect, your Excellency’s 

very humble and 


moft obedient 
His Excellency fervant 


John Dickinfon Esquire Ephraim Douglafs 


February 6th in continuance. 
Want of an earlier conveyance gives 
me the opportunity of enclofing to Council the return of an election 
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held here this day for juftice of the pease for this town and townfhip; 
and I truft the importance of the choice of officers to the county will 
excufe me to that honorable body for offering any remarks on this oc- 
cafion. 

Colonel Maclean, though 
not the firft on the return needs no character from me, he has the hon- 
or to be known to Council, James Finley is a man of good understand- 
ing, and good character and well fituate to accomodate that part of the 
townfhip moft remote from the town. Henry Beefon is the proprietor 
of heart, and one whofe liberality of property for public ufes juftly 
entitles him to particular attention from the county, however far it m 
be a confideration with Council. Jonathan Rowland is alfo a good man 
with a good fhare of understanding and a better englifh education than 
either of the two laft mentioned; but unfortunately of a profefsion 
rather too much oppofed to the fupprefsion of vice and immorrality; 
he keeps a tavern in the town. John Gaddis is a man whom I do not 
perfonally know, one who has at a former election in the then town- 
fhip of Manallin, been returned to Council, but never commifsioned, 
from what reason I know not; his popularity is with thofe who have 
been moft confpicuous for their oppofition to the laws of the Common- 
wealth. Mofes Sutton is remarkable for nothing but afpiring obfcur- 
ity, and great facility at chanting a pfalm or ftammering a prayer. 

Duty thus far directs 
me to give Council an impartial defcription of the men who are to be 
the future officers of this County, but both duty and refpect forbid 
my faying more, or prefuming to exprefs a wifh of my own; for I have 
no predilection for one or perfonal prejudice againft either of them. 

I have the honor to be moft refpectfully, 
Your Excellency’s 
very humble and 
moft obedient fervant. 
Ephraim Douglafs. 


Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

At Ambridge, Pennsylvania, on June 6, 7 and 8 was held a 
notable historical celebration, the Economy Centennial, commemo- 
rating the landing of the vanguard of the Harmony Society at 
that place, June 6, 1824. 

In preparation for the celebration, heroic work had been done 
by Mr. John S. Duss, Trustee of the Harmony Society, 1890-1903. 
In the midst of the many fine buildings of the Society, a large 
stage had been constructed and a canopied arena provided for 
several thousand people. A splendid program of music, addresses 
and commemorative services, including a monster pageant, had been 
arranged for the occasion. 

To the regret of all concerned, Mr. Duss was taken ill early 
in the week of the celebration and was lying in a hospital at the 
time of the celebration. 

The program of the morning of June 6th, in addition to ex- 
cellent music, consisted of an address of welcome by John T. Jessen 
President of the Economy Centennial Association; the reading by 
Mr. John §S. Duss, Jr, in the absence of his father, of a transla- 
tion of the original Heinrich Jung Diary of 1824 describing the 
trip from New Harmony, Indiana to Economy, Pennsylvania by 
steamboat; and the dedication with appropriate ceremonies of a 
monument marking the spot where the first night was spent in 1824. 

In the afternoon an able address was delivered by the Hon. 
Geo. P. Donehoo on, “The Passing of the Red Man and the Coming 
of the White in the Upper Ohio Valley” and in addition to further 
music a paper entitled “The Keynote of the Economy Centennial” 
by J S. Duss, 3r., was read by his son. 

In the evening Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the Department of 
History of the University of Pittsburgh, and formerly Director of 
the Indiana State Historical Commission, spoke on the earlier settle- 
ments of the Harmony Society at Harmony, Pa., near Zelienople, 
Pa., and at New Harmony, Indiana, on the Wabash River. Miss 
Louise Husband, Librarian of the New Harmony Indiana public 
library, brought greetings from this earlier settlement. Music and 
Twilight Talks by Old Residents and Friends of Economy com- 
pleted the evening’s program. 

On Saturday, June 7th, the morning prcgram was held in the 
auditorium of the splendid new high school building of Ambridge. 
It consisted of music and an address by Rev. J. H. Bausman, 
Professor of History at Washington and Jefferson College and 
President of the Beaver County Historical Society. 

In the afternoon a monster parade was made through the 
streets of the city. Division A of the parade consisted of the 
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Ambridge Police Force; three Legionaires; Color Bearers; and a 
Float, Uncle Sam and Columbia; Divisions B and C were historical 
in the sense of representing the past: Division B was organized 
as follows: 1. Float—Conrad Weiser raising the British flag at 
Logstown in presence of the English trader Geo. Crogan and a 
group of Indians in 1842; 2. Float—Capt. Celeron de Bienville 
and aides, 1749, in the name of King Louis XV of France, raising 
the French Flag at Logstown; 3. Float—Geo. Washington in 1753 
in conference with Sachems of the Six Nations, at Logstown; 4. 
Float—“The Spirit of ’76”; 5. Gen. Anthony Wayne (Mad An- 
thony) and Legions, 1792; and 6. Float—Ephriam Blaine (Father 
of James G. Blaine) signing deed conveying 800 acres north of 
Big Sewickley Creek, in the presence of Lady Blaine, Frederick 
Rapp, John T. Baker and Katherine Baker. Division C was as 
follows: 1. Harmony Society, Band of Pioneers, in old Harmony 
Costume, armed with axes, saws, etc; 2. Rapp Coach, occupied by 
counterparts of Geo. Rapp, his wife, Christine, granddaughter 
Gertrude and coachman, Geo. Flickhammer; 3. Guard of Honor— 
Body of men in economy silk coats and high hats; 4. Float—Econo- 
mite women spinning and reeling; 5. The Economy Milk Wagon 
and Daily Bulletin; 6. Float—Economite Women, churning, sewing, 
etc.; 7. Haymakers—Men and women wearing Economy monster 
straw hats; 8. The Wine and Cider wagon for the workers afield; 
9. The 1824 Printing Press in operation, printing for distribution 
a valuable souvenir; 10. The 1826 ‘‘Harmonite” fire engine and 
12 firemen; 11. Economy Nightwatchman with his dog, stick and 
lantern; and 12. Carriage containing Mrs. Duss and relatives 
Division D, the modern Ambridge section contained floats and 
marching groups portraying the great learners interests and the 
fraternal and social oganizations of the city. It is said that 52 
languages are spoken in Ambridge. The Americanization work 
here, said to be remarkable, was evident in the pageant. 

The evening of June 7th was given to street dancing, featuring 
dances old and new. 

On Sunday morning June 8th Commemorative services were held 
at all the Ambrdige churches. At 2 P. M. in the afternoon services 
were held at the Harmonite burial ground and an address was 
delivered by Rev. Edwin H. Kressin. At 3 P. M. ceremonies were 
continued at the Plaza. Two addresses and music, much of it by 
Mr. John S. Duss, featured the final hours. The Hon. Chas. F. 
Bidelspacher of Williamsport made the first address. The second 
entitled “Looking Forward” was made by Hon. W. H. Stevenson, 
Chairman of the State Historical Commission of Pennsylvania and 
President of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania to 
whom is largely due the preservation of the historical remains 
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through the instrumentality of the State of Pennsylvania and the 
Harmony Historical Society. 

Such celebrations as this, in the midst of the busy life of the 
present are of greatest importance. It is hoped we may later be 
able to publish some of the addresses. 

To those not familiar with the place, a visit to old Economy, 
Pa. will amply repay the time and expense involved. 

—A. P. James 


A department devoted to local history and geneology of Warren 
County, Penna., is published in each number of the Sheffield Observer, 
a weekly newspaper. Correspondence should be addressed to Byron 
B. Horton, Sheffield, Penna., who has charge of this department. 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette 
September 2, 1793. 


LOTS In The Town Of Pittsburgh 
For Sale 


The following lots will be fold at 
at public fale (if not before at 
private fale)) at the houfe of Capt. 
John M’Mafters, on Saturday the 
2nd day of November next, the fale 


to commence at 3 o’clock in the 
after-noon. 
Four lots betwixt 2nd and 3rd 


ftreets, from Grant ftreet, No. 207, 
298, 299 and 300. Four lots betwixt 
38rd and 4th ftreets, from Grant 
street, No. 301, 302, 303, and 304. 
One lot betwixt 5th ftreet, Diamond 
alley, and Grant ftreet, No. 371. 
One lot betwixt 5th ftreet and Dia- 
mond alley, No. 380. One lot be- 
twixt 3rd and 4th ftre@ts and Cherry 
alley, No. 305. One lot betwixt 5th 
ftreet and Virgin alley, No. 415. 
One lot betwixt 4th ftreet and Lib- 
erty ftreet, a large Diamond lot, No. 
338. Propofals will be received be- 
fore the day of fale by Col. Wm. 
Semple, at his ftore in 2d ftreet (in 
the ftore houfe) and if fold at pub- 
lic fale, the terms will be made 
known before the fale begins. 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 2, 1793. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette 


January 23,1794 

TO BE LET 
For fush a term of years as may 
be agreed on, and poffeffion given 
the first of April next, that 
well known TAVERN, the fign of 
thee BEAR, INPITTSBURGH 
For the information of thofe who 


are unacquainted with its fituation, 
it may not be amifs to inform them 
that perhaps it is not inferior, if 
not fuperior, to any ftand n the 
Weftern country. The houfe is 46 by 
32 feet with alarge hall and four 
rooms on the firft floor, the upper 
ftory is divided into convenient 
rooms, one of which is 32 feet 
by 17, a good garret, and an excell- 
ent cellar under the whole houfe, 
divided by a partition in the middle, 
a good kitchen, with a room above 
for fervants to lodge; a large piazza 
well flored in which is an excellent 
draw well, that in the dryeft feafon 
produces a sufficiency of water. The 
ftables if in complete order, 50 by 
25 feet, well finished with ftalls, the 
loft will contain upwards of 15 tons 
hay, there is olfo a large yard well 
paved, with a horfr fhed therein 35 
feet long, and a garden adjoining, 
in good order; there is alfo feven 
lots of ground convenient, four of 
them is in red clover, all very rich 
and under good fence, which will be 
alfo let if required. 

As the above ftand would not fuit 
any person but a man of credit and 
property, none other need apply. A 
confiderable quantity of furniture 
will be on fale. For terms apply to 
the fubfcriber on the premifes. 

JOHN M’MASTERS. 
Pittsburgh January 23, 1794. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
April 24th, 1794. 


The fubfcriber informs the public 
and all France, that he has taken 
the well known and beautiful Houfe 
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formerly occupied by Mr. J. Tanne- 
hill, on the bank of the Monongahela 
river, for the benevolent purpofe of 
entertaining the Travellers that may 
think proper to call on him— 

Here the weary may reft—the 
hungary feed, and thofe who thirft 
may quaff of the beft. 

D. M’LANE. 
Pittsburgh 24th April ,1794. 

In my note to the public I men- 
tion’d goodfare, 

THE WHALE and MONKEY 
tell where we are. 


will 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
June 21, 1793. 


The partnerfhip of ORMSBY and 
GREGG being this day diffolved by 


mutual confent, notice is hereby 
given to all perfons indebted to make 
payment before the lft of August 
next, and thofe having any demands 
againft them for payment. 
OLIVER ORMSBY. 
ISAAC GREGG. 
Pittsburgh, June 21, 1793. 


OLIVER ORMSBY 
Has juft received, and now open- 
ing for sale at his OLD STORE on 
the Bank, a large and general affort- 
ment of MERCHANDISE, which he 
will difpofe of at the most reduced 
prices for Cafh. 


County Produce, &c. &c. 
Pittsburgh, June 21, 1793. 

Emma D. Poole, 

Librarian. 





